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THE ROUND TABLE. 





New York, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1868. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SUICIDE. 

T has for some time been apparent to dispassionate 

observers that Democratic chances for success in 
the coming Presidential contest were seriously dimin- 
ishing, and that what in August seemed plausible be- 
came all but out of the question in September. Sen- 
sible men learn with experience how to estimate the 
significance of political predictions ; learn, that is to 
say, that such predictions may spring from the 
policy of the wise as well as from the conceit of the 
foolish. In any country possessing an extended suf- 
frage confidence respecting the result of elections 
will always be widely expressed as a stimulus to the 
faint-hearted, and as a bait for the wavering multitude 
who like ever to be in the largest crowd. Nor is a 
publicist who seeks to spread a belief in the success 
of his party—which yet disastrously fails in the se- 
quel—necessarily an uncandid or knavish man. 
Firmly believing in the correctness and efficacy of 
certain principles, he may hope by disseminating 
faith in their prevalence actually to make them pre- 
vail. The position of such a man, supposing him to 
be an intelligent and patriotic thinker, is far different 
irom that of a mere superficial partisan who flatters 
himself that to nourish crude prejudices is a proof of 
sagacity, and who exults in the idea of being always 
on the winning side. It may be said that discrimina- 
tion is difficult in such cases, not to say profitless ; 
but if not easy it has its uses. To make a lucky 
guess about the result of tossing up a copper is 
scarcely as commendable as to make an estimate and 
fail in it after a careful study of the laws of grav- 
ity. There are tens of thousands who are just now 
going about pluming themselves with complacent 
vanity on having predicted Republican success, who 
know nothing or next to nothing of the principles 
involved in the struggle, and who, in nine cases out of 
ten, have never even read the Constitution of the 
United States. Nay, more—who will march with the 
conquering ‘legions in sublime ignorance that to the 
mistakes of their adversaries rather than to the 
strength of their own battalia, or the skill with which 
it has been handled, is the anticipated victory to be 
attributed. 

The Democratic managers, with a fatuity that seems 
almost unparalleled, have deliberately cut the throat 
of their party. We affirm—with due regard to the 
fallibility of individual judgement, and to the possible 
errors from which none of us are exempt—that after 
the Chicago Convention the elements of successful 
opposition to the dominant party lay ready to Demo- 
cratic hands, and that with singular blindness and 
unexampled weakness those elements have been mis- 
used, shorn of their force and virtually flung away. 
General Grant was not and is not a popularman. He 
had not and has not, despite his great services and 
undoubted deserts, a hold on the hearts of the people. 
The Republican platform evoked as little enthusiasm 
as its selected representative. Congress was daily 
becoming more unpopular. The harsh and vindictive 
spirit that animated each legislative measure, utterly 
foreign to the good nature and magnanimity which 
belong to the American character, was constantly 
making friends for any party or candidate which 
should oppose the men in power. Such an opposition, 
hopeless for a long time before, began six months 
ago to have chances of success. Democratic leaders, 
who had once talked of making no party nomination 
in the event of General Grant’s selection by the Re- 
publicans, changed their minds. They were right in 
this, but they were egregiously wrong in their subse- 
quent conduct. Mistaking slow convalescence for 
restored and robust health, they overtaxed their 
Strength in every direction, until they are threatened 
at last with fatal consequences. If ever a political 
organization needed steadfast and cautious nursing, it 
was theirs. Their policy should have been tentative, 
moderate—above all, good-humored. Figuratively 








impracticable, only needed rope enough to hang them- 
selves. But the Democratic leaders would not wait 
for this. Misunderstanding the raze, if not the depth, 
of the anti-Republican reaction, they grossly mis- 
calculated the strength of their own position. It will 
be remembered that 7he Round Table urged them 
repeatedly to take up the Chief-Justice, and finally, 
close upon July, in an article called Chase or Defeat, 
we pointed out the inevitable danger of foregoing the 
surest and most effective means of backing up their 
strength with the country. The advice was declined, 
and a death-blow was given to the chance of Demo- 
cratic success. - 


After the nomination of Mr. Seymour there was, to 
be sure, a short season when things looked different. 
A continuance of the reaction was looked for by many, 
and'the great hopefulness evinced by leading Demo- 
crats throughout the country, the marked signs of dis- 
content shown by the people under the pressure of tax- 
ation and the protracted alienation of the South, led 
many cool and experienced politicians to believe that 
the Democratic candidate would be elected, “ whoever 
he might be.” Time and events have shown this to be 
a mistake, and for palpable reasons ; and yet, palpa- 
ble as they may be, those reasons do not prove the 
opinion of such experienced politicians to have been 
unsound, since circumstances that materially altered 
the situation occurred after the formation of that opin- 
ion. We believe that Mr. Seymour’s conduct during 
the war, distasteful as is its recollection to many whose 
support would be indispensable to his election, might 
have been gotten over. But, most disastrously for 
his interests, he has been dragged in this canvass into 
intimate political association with men who were con- 
spicuous in the Confederate army, and whose voices 
in Mr. Seymour’s behalf from the benches of the con- 
vention at Tammany Hall were precursors—almost in- 
viters—of defeat. Intoxicated with the idea of a 
speedy return to power, sanguine to folly in their esti- 
mates of Democratic strength, these politicians, in all 
good faith and patriotic sincerity—as we, at least, make 
no doubt—have thus placed their party and their can- 
didate in a false position before the country, and as- 
sured defeat by the conspicuous enthusiasm of their 
advocacy. 


It is all very well to say that the issues at stake in 
the coming contest have, strictly speaking, nothing 
to do with the issues settled by the war. Hold- 
ing this to be true, we have thought it right 
to say so, and, in fact, have frequently said so. 
Unfortunately the struggle is to be fought, how- 
ever improperly, not as a conflict of principles, but 
as a conflict of popular prejudices. Though an angel 
from Heaven were to tell them so, the people would not 
believe so soon after the war that men conspicuous 
in fighting the government four years ago do not, 
somehow, mean ill to the government now. These 
men with their famous names—the names that have 
rung out through the world as having carried fire and 
steel up and down the land against the Union and all 
who upheld it—should have been kept utterly out 
of sight in the Presidential election of 1868. It is 
useless to deny and foolish to affect to conceal that 
they have done their party more harm by this inju- 
dicious prominence than it is now possible to repair. 
There are times when to put at an enemy’s mercy the 
opportunity of misrepresentation may prove quite as 
damaging as the imputed guilt itself. This has been 
one of those times for the Democratic party. Like 
Cesar’s wife, it ought not, at such a juncture, even to 
have been suspected. The appearance of evil—or 
what, to the eyes of a people who, heated, weary, and 
bleeding, had just laid down arms they took, up to 
save the Union, must seem evil—should have been 
scrupulously avoided; and we think it a duty to 
our readers, and to the principles we have in some 
measure advocated, to state our convictions on this 
point in unmistakable terms. If what is between the 
two parties as set forth, let us say, by two clear- 
headed and judicious spokesmen, such as Mr. Ray- 
mond and Mr. John Quincy Adams, could have been 
put before the people, and considered by them apart 
from apprehensions or prejudices connected with the 
late civil war, the situation would, we are convinced, 
have been far different from what it is. But this, of 
course, is altogether out of the question. Such a dis- 
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sociation of ideas was possible at one time, but is not 
possible now. The antithesis of a recent writer, that 
“ the conservatism of Republicanism nominated Grant, 
and the radicalism of Democracy nominated Sey- 
mour,” may be more sprightly than true; but if the 
people believe it the result is precisely the same. 
That the people should believe it, with other damag- 
ing things of corresponding tendency, is substantially 
due to surprising mismanagement and to the bung- 
ling use of excellent tools. Neither in the press nor 
the forum, any more than in the convention, has any 
blunder been avoided that could possibly have been 
committed ; and the Republican party will owe that 
success which now seems inevitable at least as much 
to the Democratic leaders as to their own. 





FRANCE AND 





PALESTINE. 

HE Lebanon is the weakest point in the East- 

ern policy of France. The proselyting fervor of 
her diplomatic and ecclesiastical missionaries encoun- 
ters there, in a twofold sense, a stony soil. Among 
those wild regions and still wilder men the elegant 
prophets and crusaders from the Seine appear rather 
out of their sphere. But as Napoleon considers the 
Catholic cause in the East identified with that of 
France—“ Le progrés du Catholicisme, c’est & dire de 
la France en Orient,” says an Imperialistic writer—dip- 
lomatic circulars, pastoral letters, fleets, troops, and 
gold are being lavishly poured into this strip of terri- 
tory. It is in the Lebanon that the religious differ- 
ences which periodically convulse the provinces stb- 
ject to the Padishah have their volcanic centre and 
permanent crater. Sectarian strife, schismatic rival- 
ries, and every other element of discord, which meet 
elsewhere only diluted and isolated, exist there in 
their most intensified and concentrated form. 
not the stream of the wide plain, but the mountain 
brook of the narrow gorge, that bursts with irresisti- 
ble fury over its banks. Within the limits of this 
small, rocky district the old battle between Christen- 
dom and Islamism rages fiercest. A truce between 
monk and dervish appears no more possible than be- 
tween the dervish and the Okal of the Druid myster- 
ies, or the Latin and the Orthodox. The struggle is 
not simply one for equality or ascendency, but a strug- 
gle for existence or annihilation, for life or death, and 
all in the name of Gop and the glory of the Church. 
It is a perfect chaos of opinions and dogmas, of blood 
and horrors, of everything that is grand and revolting 
in human nature. Not even the man who extinguished 
the Gallic conflagration could suppress these chronic 
Syrian irruptions. Despite his zeal, foresight, and in- 
defatigable activity, he has never yet advanced beyond 
the starting point. At first he acted on the principle, 
“ Sevis compescuit ignibus ignes ;” and when the fire 
would not answer, he resorted to the method of St. 
Ignatius. Determined at all hazards to make the 
hearth of the religious warfare the axis of his Eastern 
policy, he employed in turn open force, secret intrigue, 
and propaganda, but—as our late news from this land 
of ungoverned passions shows—always equally in vain. 
We hear now once more fresh rumors of serious 
troubles brewing in those bleak mountain deserts. 
The Maronitic Patriarch is reported to have suspended 
intercourse with the local authorities ; Daud Pasha is 
to be removed and replaced by a more energetic gov- 
ernor. These are ominous symptoms. To the initi- 
ated they herald the approach of one of the storms 
which are of such frequent occurrence in the history 
of those rocky fastnesses. In anticipation of the pos- 
sible tragedy which may there be shortly re-enacted, we 
will take a retrospective survey of the scene and its 
actors. 

The valor of his vizier, Ibrahim, and the dissensions 
among the chiefs of the Druses, enabled Murad III- 
to subject the Lebanon, and hence date the sectarian 
feuds which have been the mainstay of Moslem rule. 
Fakhredi only temporarily succeeded in extorting his 
independence from the Porte and in preserving peace 
and harmony among his compatriots. At the present 
day his memory is still revered, for he not only 
wrenched the sword and musket out of their hands, 
but placed in them the plough and the hoe, whence 
sprang the silk culture, the single branch of industry 
which flourishesinthe Lebanon. After his death, how- 
ever, the Syrian pashas found means to rekindle the 
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slumbering animosities. In the southern mountains 
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lived, and still live, the Christian majority, mostly Maro- 
nites—a brave but turbulent race, already noted 
rebels under the Byzantine emperors. In the north- 
ern mountains live the Druses, whose Messiah is the 
Kalif Ilakim, and who subscribe only in part to the 
Koran. Since Ibrahim Pasha, the conqueror of Syria, 
gave publicity to their writings, their mystic dogma 
has lost much of its ancient repute. The story that 
they are descended from the Count de Dreux and 
Godfrey de Bouillon is an anachronism. The Maro- 
nites are greatly superior in number to the Druses— 
almost three to one. 

The flames of discord broke out anew in the mid- 
dle of the last century, when the Maronitic Patriarch 
converted the Emir of Lebanon and several members 
of his family to Christianity. The Shihabides dyn- 
asty, which had exercised sovereign powers since 
1697, having abandoned Mohammedanism, now natu- 
rally began to prefer their Maronitic brethren, and 
from that moment the strife has never ceased. An 
understanding was gradually established between the 
Maronitic clergy and the French ambassador, and 
when Emir Beshir was hard pressed by the Druses 
he fled to Egypt to implore the protection of the vic- 
tor in the battle of the Pyramids. The favor and the 
subsidies of the French government were continued 
long after Bonaparte. When Mehemed-Ali occupied 
Syria, with the tacit consent of France, it was to the 
same emir he owed the rapid reduction of the Leba- 
non. Under Ibrahim’s iron rule the party dissen- 
sions were repressed, but not even the citizen king 
could protect the Pasha of Egypt and the Emir of 
Lebanon against the European coalition. The Leba- 
non was once more handed over to the Porte and to 
the bloodshed which broke out more fiercely than ever 
in 1841. Since that period the great Powers have 
considered it their duty to interfere in the affairs 
of the Lebanon. Froma very questionable purity of 
motive its administration was divided into a Drusian 
anda Maronitic assembly, or Kaimakamy. Among 
a mixed population such a system could only lead to 
new complications and strife, and this came to pass 
when the Medshilis—a sort of chamber of notables— 
was added in 1846, by which the basis of representa- 
tion was deliberately destroyed. The marvellous pro- 
gress which the country had made under Ibrahim’s 
homogeneous administration might have taught the 
protecting powers what was best for the Lebanon, 
but their diverging interests induced them neverthe- 
less to insist on a divided governmental’ authority. 
One of the earliest fruits of this mistaken policy was 
that the Shihabides, under the shelter of the French 
Catholic flag, and the Druses, under that of the Turk- 
ish, resumed their traditional occupation—robbery, 
murder, and plunder. The most powerful chief of the 
Druses, the daring Said Bey Dozemblatt, called “ the 
Lion of the Mountains,” enjoyed British protection 
against the Latins. The Eastern crisis was accel- 
lerated by the Crimean war, which increased the 
mischief. The Moslem became insolent and over- 
bearing, because he believed the Crescent once more 
triumphant. The Maronite was equally encouraged 
by the prowess of the Christian arms. The French 
consuls, also, deemed this a favorable opportunity to 
add to the Imperial prestige, and demanded a number 
of important concessions for the Maronites. The 
consequence was a sanguinary collision between the 
clergy and the Sheik of Beth-Meri, in August, 1859. 
Both parties employed the winter in openly preparing 
for a decisive struggle. The extent to which Kur- 
shid, the Pasha of Saida, favored the Druses has 
never been ascertained, but his unpardonable apathy 
under the circumstances cannot be denied. The 
horrors which followed in the spring of 1860—the 
butchery of the Christians, the savage ferocity of the 
Druses, and the criminal indifference of the Turkish 
authorities—will never be recalled without a shudder 
by those who have read the contemporaneous ac- 
counts of the press. It was then that the noble 
Abd-el-Kader proved his humanity by saving the lives 
of thousands of Christians at Damascus. 

The reply to these events in the Lebanon was the 
unfurling of the oriflamme at the Tuileries. France 
had not yet forgotten the days when she rescued the 
rock of St. Peter from the hands of the red shirts. 
Like the Roman expedition, so this crusade might 
also terminate ina permanent occupation. Theassent 
of the great Powers was speedily secured. The pen- 
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tarchy could not resist the fiery zeal of Casar. The 
British cabinet was then busy in purchasing the 
French commercial treaty with its silence about Savoy. 
Austria was still bleeding from the effects of her Lom- 
bardian amputation. Prussia was perhaps already 
then dreaming of the North German Confederation. 
The Czar only too gladly welcomed a chance when 
rough hands—no matter whose—should still further 
entangle the web of Turkish supremacy. In his 
Orthodox enthusiasm he even deplored that the new 
crusade should be confined to the Lebanon. There 
were many opportunities for pious deeds in Ilyricum, 
whose glories and perils he would no doubt have been 
ready to share. Everybody being agreed, the conven- 
tion of September 5, 1860, empowered Napoleon to 
send troops to Syria, while a European mission was 
at the same time appointed to settle the Anatolic 
troubles officially at the green table. But before this 
body met, Fuad Pasha, the Turkish commissioner, 
had already gone to work ina summary way. He had 
punished all the government officials whose conduct 
looked suspicious. He had hanged and shot fifty- 
seven Turks and over one hundred police. At the 
request of the European Areopagus, Achmed, the 
passive governor of Damascus, was permitted to die 
by his own hand. Aly-Bey, the faithless protector of 
the Christians, two of his general officers, and nine 
subalterns, were sent to the gallows. In spite of 
these “bloody assizes,” the French press cried out 
for more victims. The executioners were tired, the 
soldiers discontented with their bloody work, but the 
Marats on the Seine still insisted that justice had not 
yet been vindicated. It really sounds like irony that 
Fuad Pasha, the infidel, should have asked the Euro- 
pean commission whether the executions, which had 
lasted to the middle of December, 1860, would con- 
tent them? If not, he intimated that there were 
a hundred more victims at their disposition? But 
France was not only anxious to prolong the retri- 
bution: she wanted also to prolong the occupa- 
tion of the Lebanon. The loud protests of Ferguson 
and Layard in the British Parliament, however, defeat- 
ed the latter scheme, and the Imperial legions were 
forced to leave the Syrian coast on the 5th of June, 
1861. The rose of Sharon was denied to Napoleon, 
and he was left to pluck later the blood-red rose of 
Puebla. But, though baffled in the attempt of saving 
the Lebanon by arms, France still continues to battle 
for its redemption with penand tongue. Both Casars 
are equally determined to intervene, at a moment’s no- 
tice, in favor of the Cross, and, in the meantime, they 
unite in opposing every effort to restore peace and har- 
mony by a homogeneous administration under the 
Porte. Russia has even insisted on a third Kaimaka- 
my for the Orthodox. The poor Padishah has done 
the only thing in his power—he has sent a good and 
prudent man to govern the Lebanon, but France and 
Russia have taken care that this official shall not ac- 
quire too much influence. The governor is the Daud 
Pasha alluded to already above as on the eve of being 
recalled to Constantinople. By birth an Armenian, 
educated in Germany, he has paid more attention to 
the material welfare of the people, the administration 
of justice, the developement of the country, the regula- 
tion of the finances, and other matters supposed to be 
within his sphere, than to the wishes of the shepherds 
of the different flocks. France has therefore continu- 
ally intrigued to have him superseded by a less wisé 
and firm official, and she seems at last to be near the 
attainment of her designs. If an Osmanli of the old 
school receives the appointment, he will hardly restore 
that harmony between the Maronitic Patriarch and the 
local authorities which his predecessor’s prudence 
failed to preserve, and then the trouble said to be 
brewing in the mountains may become serious. When 
the great hurricane which must sooner or later break 
loose on the Bosporus comes, the first mutterings of 
its thunder will be heard among the cedars of the Le- 
banon. 








A REPUBLICAN CHATEAU EN ESPAGNE. 


VER since Queen Isabella went over the French 
boundary to implore the French Emperor’s 
interposition between herself and “a nation of rob- 
bers and assassins ”—as she is said to have styled her 
subjects—we have been receiving assurances that 





Spain was on the edge of revolt. But we have been 
accustomed for so long to regard actual or potential 
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uprisings as the normal condition of Spain, that few 
gave much thought to the matter until tidings came 
that Signor Gonsalez Bravo’s notable scheme for leav- 
ing himself and his government no enemies in Spain 
had been brought to naught by the return of those 
enemies from the Canaries, their way having been 
prepared ; and that there was throughout the kingdom 
an insurrection of unwonted proportions, which not 
only included the army and navy and the usual dis- 
contented politicians, but embraced the united strength 
of the various factions having the one common motive 
of hatred for absolutism. It very soon became evi- 
dent that the long-suffering nation would at last rid 
itself of a sovereign who joined the perceptions of a 
zealot, the tyranny of a Bourbon, and the morals of a 
prostitute. Everybody foresaw, and, for /er sake, but 
one ruler could regret, the downfall of the disreputable 
Queen. This faithful friend is he whose yacht bore 
her away, the other day, from her French asylum ; 
and who, a year ago, brought it about that “all Spain 
nearly burst with laughter ”—so says La Liberté, of 
Paris—when he framed “the Papal letter announcing 
to the whole world that Pius IX. sent the ‘ golden 
rose’ to Isabella in recompense for her virlites and 
the purity of her life.’ Even in this country there 
are found journals so single in their allegiance to Rome 
as to feel, in the words of one of them, a “trust that 
there is still enough loyalty left in Spain to restore 
her once more to a throne which, while it has proved 
a trouble to her, has been occupied by her to the 
advantage of her country; for while a Catholic sov- 
ereign holds the reins of government, infidelity is kept 
at bay.” Ultramontanism has ample reason, as we 
presently shall see, to deprecate change of any kind in 
Spain. But on quite other grounds than those of 
religion all Europe has reason to regard the nature of 
the change with interest, and more than one govern- 
ment with suspense. 

It soon became evident enough that the Bourbons 
must be left out of the count. Beside the well- 
grounded aversion of the Spaniards themselves, the 
only Bourbon on whom they might be supposed to 
look with complacency was too hopelessly obnoxious 
to Spain’s powerful next neighbor, and, recognizing 
this himself, he waived his claim. As to the single 
quarter from which intervention was possible, it was 
promptly remarked in Paris that nobody could con- 
ceive “the unlucky idea of sending to Spaip the sol- 
diers that have only just returned from Mexico.” 
And for the one king whose position gave plausibility 
to the notion of his succeeding to Isabella, King Luis 
of Portugal, it is explained that aside from the great 
divisions which—despite, or because of, geographical 
propinquity—sunder the Spanish and the Portuguese, 
that prudent monarch is content with the throne he 
fills to the satisfaction of his subjects, and is not 
minded to imperil its stability by involving himself 
with an unruly nation. Clearly, therefore, Spain was 
to be left to her own devices, and speculation had free 
rein, and led everywhither. By some European ob- 
servers we were assured that'the republicanism which 
pervades Western Europe, having now localized itself 
in the baser parts, would there exhaust itself and 
leave the nobler portions of the body at rest ; by others, 
that what we see in Spain is{but the springing into 
life of a long smouldering flame which, spreading 
among the dry and rotten fabrics, first kindling the 
combustible materials in France, will presently wrap 
the thrones of Europe in aconflagration. Large and 
startling views of this sort have been so overdone that 
we may be pardoned in confining our examination to 
the more immediate foreground. Whether Spain will 
become a republic is to us at present a more inter- 
esting question than the collective European possibil- 
ities in certain contingencies which, with our pres- 
ent information, are little better than guesswork. 
That a republic, built on the ruins of one of the 
oldest and, once, greatest of monarchies, must be dis- 
tasteful to monarchicai Europe, is perfectly clear. The 
ground of objection is quite as well taken as, is in fact 
the precise converse of, that of our own Monroe doc- 
trine about regal encroachments on the American conti- 
nent. The full significance of the transformation ap- 
pears when we find sober and deliberate observers, such 
as The Spectator represents, exulting that there is to be 
“a throne the less and a nation the more in Europe,” and 
frankly avowing that “ the value of the throne in mod- 
ern times depends entirely on the virtues of its occu- 
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pant,”’—a belief which, unless we have misread it of late, 
this thoughtful journal follows to the full length of re- 
joicing that England is steadily becoming in essentials 
a republic, with a thinner and thinner veil of monarch- 
ical forms ; and that the time is perceptibly approach- 
ing when royalty, having made becoming terms for 
itself, will formally abdicate. But with whatever pre- 
conceptions we regard it, it is at least plain that Spain 
is about to make the republican experiment. What at 
first seemed probable from the character of the revolu- 
tionary leaders and the known tendency of the reac- 
tion against despotism, has now been made inevitable 
by the action of the provisional government in leaving 
the decision with a populace having little notion of 
the nature of a constitutional monarchy. 

Cax Spain become a republic? is therefore one of 
the most interesting political problems of the mo- 
ment. The vision of a “federal republic,” including 
at the first the revived provinces of the days of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and ultimately the whole Iberian 
Peninsula, is one which already evokes the enthusi- 
asm of republicans in both worlds. 
surface are inauspicious signs. 


But even on the 
The Spaniards, with 
not the vaguest notion how to govern themselves, 
have been perfectly content to leave the business of 
settling public affairs to place-hunting and ambitious 
schemers. [ven in this revolt the apathy of the peo- 
ple, outside of a few cities in which republican as- 


pirations have been nurtured, has been such as 
to carry dismay to the revolutionists through- 
out Europe. The provisional junta, it is true, 


has challenged the world’s applause at the out- 
set of its rule by such measures as religious emanci- 
pation and the abolition of colonial slavery. But it 
cannot have many such expedients for popularity in 
reserve; the lack of accord among its supporters 
which must show itself as soon as the momentary 
merging of parties ends,—the negative character of 
the motives which led them to revolution, the fact, 
that is, that there was nothing in particular which they 
definitely dad want, though there was much which 
they did not,—these things must make the new gov- 
ernment excessively weak in the knees; while the 
complicated structure of acting presidents, honorary 
presidents, and vice-presidents—none of whom are 
likely to evince their patriotism by relinquishing what- 
ever measure of power they have at last succeeded in 
grasping—gives it as many knees to be weak in as a 
daddy-long-legs. Beneath these incidental elements 
of weakness there are inherent disquatifications of an 
ethnological and a religious character. It might not 
be unfair, at the outset, to urge that—though a little 
republic like Switzerland, with common dangers and 
few internal distractions, may maintain assured sta- 
bility—it has yet to be shown that the same thing can 
be done on a larger scale,—the demonstration the 
United States were supposed to afford being at least 
in abeyance until the government ceases to be pinned 
together with bayonets, whose removal nobody sees 
how to bring about, but whose presence makes the 
pretence of self-government a rather grim mockery. 
Beside this, both from precedent and from the nature 
of things, we believe the deduction fairly comes that 
republican government is fmpossible in any com- 
munity where the Roman Catholic church is supreme, 
or where other than Teutonic blood preponderates. 
The misery Spain has suffered from the Roman 
Church, from the days of the Inquisition to our 
own, has been incessant; and hers is perhaps 
the most striking exemplification of the rule to 
which we know no exception—that every Roman 
Catholic nation in the world has cantinued to go 
from bad to worse. That this has been her course 
of late years, and that, without its removal, her self- 
government for the future is impossible, is clearly 
seen by many who would be slow to admit our ethno- 
logical proposition. Le Széc/e, for instance, declares : 
“The Peninsula has two great faults: First, the 
monks, an intolerant clergy, who carefully cherish ig- 
norance, fanaticism, and the most ridiculous supersti- 
tions ; Second, an unbridled soldiery, without any 
counterpoise. These must absolutely be cured, or the 
patient will die.’ In a similar strain all intelligent tes- 
timony is concurrent that Romanism must be cast out 
before freedom and intelligence can come in.* But 





* This is stated with great force by Le Messager Franco-A méricain, 


of New York, in the course of an article advocating with French ardor the 
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for a Spanish race to free itself from Romanism, or will- 
ing to suffer others todoso, is an unheard-of thing ; and 
if, as a prelude to the civil and religious liberty which 
are said to be in store for Spain, there must be a de- 
liverance from the ignorance and religious bondage 
which interact as ‘cause and effect, whole generations 
of anarchy and bloodshed must intervene before the 
attainment of what may after all turn out but a doubt- 
ful good. Since James II., no sovereign has been 
more righteously cast from a dishonored throne than 
Queen Isabella ; but just as no especially patriotic con- 
siderations seem to have prompted the deed, and no 
noteworthy credit to have attached to any of those who 
did it, so, we fear, no absolute good, only the removal 
of certain very tangible evils to make way for others 
of unknown nature, can be expected to follow. Spain, 
unfortunately, so far as she or the world knows, has 
no William of Orange to grasp the helm ; and if she 
attempts to rule herself, there is too good reason to be- 
lieve that the consequence will be a chronic state of 
anarchy and revolution, such as her sons have made 
synonymous with republicanism throughout Central 
and South America. 

There is only one possible piece ot good that we can 
discern as likely to come of it all, and that on buta 
small scale—the addition of Cuba to the United States. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

ANY moderate Republicans, like, for example, 
Senator Henderson, are of opinion that it 
really makes no difference to the people who is elect- 
ed President. Democrat or Republican, he must, 
they say, equally obey the laws already made, and 
those to be made in the immediate future must needs 
depend on the dominant congressional majority. Mr. 
Seymour could not, even if so disposed, carry out 
what is called General Blair’s revolutionary pro- 
gramme, since his hands would be constitutionally 
tied ; and hence the general conduct of affairs will be 
the same whichever party succeeds. There may be 
a great deal of truth in this, although it has rather a 
sophistical air ; but waiving the technical aspects of 
the case, there are moral ones which are, perhaps, 
scarcely less important. The South, for instance, 
would certainly look upon Mr. Seymoutr’s election as 
an olive branch. They would regard it as the seal of 
reconciliation and the harbinger of equal statal rights. 
They would see in it the promised cessation of mili- 
tary rule and the genuine restoration of civil author- 
ity. Such a conciliation of Southern feeling might 
rationally be expected to beget a spirit of concession 
and cheerfulness in that section highly favorable to 

the pacification and prosperity of the whole country. 
On the other hand, the election of General Grant— 
the embodiment of the armed force of the govern- 
ment—must naturally engender very different feel- 
ings. Such an election will assuredly not be sug- 
gestive of the olive branch ; it will not be esteemed 
a pledge of Northern amity and forgiveness, a herald 
of common constitutional privileges, or an augur of 
interrupted military supremacy. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the masses of the Southern people will 
look keenly into the future and see there the likelihood 
that, after receiving the Radical vote and entering the 
White House, General Grant may shape his policy 
in accordance with the sentiments he expressed under 
the apple-tree at Appomatox, rather than in unison 
with the spirit of Thaddeus Stevens. Seme of us may 
think that this candidate without a policy, who profess- 
es Napoleon-wise to do only “ the will of the people,” 
may recollect, after all, that Democrats constitute no 
less than eleven-fifteenths of the people—taking Maine 
as a standard—even in the Northern States alone, 
and that extreme Radicals are yet but a small fraction 
of the great Republican party ; but we cannot expect 
Southerners, to whom set bayonets and naked swords 











establishment of a Spanish republic. ‘* Her [Spain’s] most formidable 
enemy is in her midst ”’—we translate from our contemporary—“ It is the 
clergy. There isthe real foe of republican liberty. If she trembles be- 
fore it, or makes it concessions, all is lost, or at least all is to be com- 
menced anew. ‘The constituent assembly must declare the radical and 
definitive separation of Church and State. If it has courage to take this 
great step, we think a republic can live in Spain. If the adulterous union 
of the two powers is maintained, we do not see how a democratic govern- 
ment can establish itself.”,—According to figures collected by The New 
York Observer, of the 15,613,536 inhabitants of Spain, only 3,219,921 can 
read and write, while 114897,391 can neither read nor write.—The follow- 
ing figures, showing the terrible incubus the church has laid upon the na- 
tion, are from La Liberté: “‘ There are in the Peninsula 800 convents for 
both sexes, the number of nuns amounts to 15,000, of the bishops to 55. 
Of canons and abbots there are 2,500; and, beside 18,000 regular curés, 
there are 24,000 men who live on the product of the mass. ‘The popula- 
tion of Spain is about 16,000,000, and the estimates for public worship 
eye to twice as much as in France, where there are 37,000,000 Catho- 
ics. 
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have been unpromising sights of late, to hail in the 
ascendency of the master who wields them a roseate 
hereafter. 

It may be, as Mr. Toots says, of no consequence, 
but the subject really admits of so many different 
points of view that we can all very readily afford to 
be tolerant. There are good grounds for hoping that 
General Grant will not cease to be so, and that he 
will not forget, however the Democratic leaders may 
have made fools of themselves and so assisted in his 
election, that there are some millions of people in the 
United States who are not within the lines of the Re- 
publican party. There have been such men as John 
Tyler and Andrew Johnson; and such a sight as 
Ulysses S. Grant with the Democracy of the country, 
North and South, massed at his back, while he sets 
at defiance the infuriated and astonished Radicals, 
would not be, should it come to pass in 1870, an alto- 
gether unprecedented spectacle. It is decidedly a 
more probable one than that of Horatio Seymour, in the 
now unlikely contingency of his election, becoming a 
military dictator, or that of Congress, in the same 
event, unconstitutionally extending the term of the Pre- 
sidential office. There are certainly indications—such 
as the course of Mr. Wendell Phillips and 7he /nde- 
pendent newspaper, which are invariably the pilot-fish 
of the advanced sharks of their party—which render 
the former hypothesis not incredible ; but there are 
no indications at all to sustain the latter. 

We believe that there is no instance in which Mr. 
Phillips has led the way but that the peculiar class 
who consider themselves advanced liberals have not 
ranged up abreastof him. It is the absorbing passion 
of the cultivated lunatic, their leader, to make himself 
conspicuous, and the reformers and progressionists 
and perfectionists invariably emulate, in due season, 
his dazzling example. Rather than not make a noise 
andcuta figure,we verily believe this well-trained gentle- 
man would turn spangled flip-flaps in aring ; and that 
his clientage would not be long in rushing to hold the 
hoops and rake the sawdust. Like buffaloes, they will 
follow their leader right up to the edge of the preci- 
pice and then—What answer? Just this. The 
abuse of General Grant, his habits, his manners, and 
his policy, will inevitably lead to a bitter opposition to 
his administration, the extreme left of the Radicals 
will effect that split in the Republican party after the 
election that the Democratic leaders have been too 
stupid to effect before it, and the saying of Mr. Hen- 
derson and his moderate friends may be verified by 
events after all. 








THE FALL MEETING. 

O those curiously constituted minds for whom the 

race reports in the daily papers are written, and 
who take a melancholy pleasure in thus contemplating 
from a distance the diversions of their happier neigh- 
bors, the Fall Meeting at Jerome Park must have 
seemed like other meetings to a degree savoring of 
monotony. With only a few changes in the names of 
the horses, with here and there the alteration of a 
word—substituting, for example, the changeful glories 
of the autumn for the laughing loveliness of June—the 
same rhetorical gorgeousness that sufficed to convey 
to the uninitiate some faint notion of the splendors of 
the Spring Meeting would have served equally well 
and we suspect in many cases did, to impress them 
with the magnificence of its October successor. The 
same cloudless skies shone through both, the same 
peerless faces crowded stand and balcony, the same 
jewels and perfumes shed around those columns the 
same delicate aroma of fashion and affluence, the same 
drags and dog-carts and tilburies and four-in-hands, of 
the same colossal dimensions and princely magnifi- 
cence, bowled gayly along under the same skilful driv- 
ers. The curious observer, indeed, may have noticed 
that précisely the same prominent personages graced 
the scene on each occasion, and that the same identical 
and now celebrated double team of matched and 
matchless bays, which for the last two years has been 
singled out in these reports for invidious comparison 
with the equine aristocracy of baffled Europe, were 
again harnessed, metaphorically speaking, to the proud 
chariot of American supremacy. But to those who 
have viewed the races through their own eyes and not 
through rose-colored reportorial spectacles, there 
was this time perceptible a very distinct and—if, like 
us, they have at heart the welfare of the Jockey Club— 
a very unpleasant variety. 





Whatever may have been the reason, it is a fact 
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beyond denial or dispute that the Fall Meeting at 
Jerome Park failed utterly of that measure of success 
which previous meetings had filled to overflowing. 
True, the weather misbehaved itself sadly. Opening 
the meeting with every promise of indulgence, it sud- 
denly grew weary of well-doing, and not again until 
the last day of the meeting did it deign to favor us 
with such smiles as the Jockey Club have taught us to 
expect. This, doubtless, had its share in diminishing 
the attendance ; though the heavens were more pro- 
pitious on the whole than at the Spring Meeting, 
which all their untowardness could not, nevertheless, 
deprive of a brilliant and every way satisfactory ful- 
dlment. But now one looked in vain for that smiling 
array of beauty and the latest fashions which was 
wont to wreathe the Grand Stand and the Club House 
balcony with glory of fluttering ribbons and flashing 
eyes. Somehow or other, though the fall styles are 
completely out, the ladies declined to come; and in 
thir absence not the most admirable racing could 
have altogether satiated the taste which in their de- 
lightsome presence had grown by what it fed on. 
Of course Lucinda’s refusal kept Augustus at home, 
for he felt that, without the loveliness that had lent it 
its greatest charm, the Park would be a mockery and 
a desolation instead of a delight. And almost every- 
body else followed Lucinda’s and Augustus’s ex- 
ample ; everybody, that is, who has been in the habit 
of attending the races for amusement and not for 
profit. The betting men were, of course, on hand as 
always; and the miniature Wall Street in that mys- 
terious corner behind the judges’ stand, which is the 
cynosure of feminine curiosity and wonder, was quite 


quent variance between the horses advertised to run on 
such occasions and those that actually dorun. Aman 
who has taken the trouble to go to Fordham for the 
purpose of seeing Kentucky, for example, is apt to be 
excessively disappointed if he is forced to put up with 
second or third class racers instead ; and he is quite 
as likely to show his disappointment by staying away 
for the future. As we have said, the trouble is hard 
to obviate: owners of racing stock cannot be com- 
pelled to run their horses if they choose to pay forfeit 
instead; but this the unreasonable public refuse to 
see, and charge their disappointment on the club. 

We have said nothing of the racing in detail, because 
there was nothing to say which our readers have not al- 
ready had to repletion from the various secular and 
sporting papers. Besides, with the exception of Bayo- 
net’s splendid performance on Tuesday, J/cConnell’s 
unexpected victory on Wednesday, and Vauxhall’s bril- 
liant running in the three-year-old handicap on the 
last day, the racing was of rather a commonplace and 
uninteresting character, and will add little to the repu- 
tation of the Park. We have been at some pains to 
indicate what seems to us the weak point in the armor 
of the Jockey Club, because we deem it important for 
many reasons that their enterprise should succeed ; 
but we must leave it to wiser heads than ours to point 
‘out the way to mend it. 


SPECIMENS OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY.* 
L 

HEY err greatly who think that the importance 

of any given period in the history of a nation or 

of a race is to be measured by the amount of what it 





as animatedas ever. Several members of the club, too, 
were there with their wives and, in some cases, with 
their little ones, apparently as a matter of duty; but 
both these classes of visitors one may expect to see 
at the Park under any circumstances., And to neither 
of these must the Fordham race-track look for its 
material prosperity, but to the outside public; whereas, 
if we are to take the évidence afforded by the last 
week’s empty benches, the outside public is rapidly 
learning to stay away. 

What has brought about this deplorable change 
from the enthusiasm and instant popularity that at- 
tended the opening of the track, it is not so easy to 
explain. Doubtless, that exclusiveness about which 
we hear just now so great an outcry is somewhat to 
blame ; for it is not in human nature to be content with 
a good place when other people are enjoying a better, 
and our sturdy democracy resents whatever savors in 
the slightest degree of the odi profanum vulgus et ar- 
ceo. Yet we do not object to this exclusiveness ; it 
anything, we are disposed rather to regret that there 
is not more of it. One meets many people at the 
Club House that a strict division would undoubtedly 
exclude. For it is the misfortune of a republican 
community to possess no standard of social distinction 
but such as wealth supplies; and that, at most, is a 
vague and unsatisfactory one. Money in the third or 
fourth generation indeed usually implies that degree ot 
education and culture, even-of good breeding, which 
goes far to constitute what we call gentility ; but mon- 
ey in the first possessor necessarily implies no such 
thing—rather, in this country, the contrary. And, on 
the other hand, the general public is amply and liberal- 
ly provided for; the places set apart for them in the 
Grand Stand afford the best possible view of the 
track, and barring the price of admission, which is said 
to bea trifle high—though as to that we offer no opinion 
—and that natural propensity referred to above, the 
general public has norightto complain. Stillless right 
has it to find fault if the members of the Jockey Club, 
having undertaken the expense of building the track 
and keeping it in repair, should see fit to reserve for 
themselves a place where they can bring their wives 
and daughters without fear of being jostled by every 
blackleg and bruiser who chooses to avail himself of 
the privileges of a public course. 

It was precisely, if we understand its object aright, 
to obviate the disadvantages necessarily attending a 
public course, and to free a healthful and enjoyable 
sport from the evil influences which had taken posses- 
sion of it—to show, in short, that racing might be 
made to flourish as well in the hands of gentlemen as 
of sharpers—that Jerome Park was laid out. And if 
the present enterprise should fail (guod Fupiter omen 
avertat ! we sincerely pray), the failure will not prove 
that this conviction was wrong any more than it will 
prove that it was caused by the exclusiveness of the 
Jockey Club. The true reason of this falling-off in 
public interest we are disposed to find in a very dif- 
ferent deficiency ; one that we have before alluded to, 
and that it is very difficult to remedy. It cannot be 
doubted that «reat dissatistaction results from the fre- 


produces within that period. Products belong to the 
season of ripeness—to the autumn, which precedes 
the winter. This is especially true of the products 
of art; in regard to them, this phenomenon is observ- 
able: When the two ends of that electric chain of 
ideas which forms the bond of a nation’s common con- 
sciousness are brought so closely together that their 
mutual negativity flashes into appearance, the result is 
true art. When the circle is closed there is a balanc- 
ing of opposites, and the result is the rest of equipoise. 
When a national mind has arrived at this stage it 
ceases to progress. It exults, as it were, in its own 
self-sufficiency ; holds the ends of the chain, one in 
each hand, and delights to see oppositions cancel 
themselves. Hence, in every product of art we have 
the whole outcome of a nation’s spirit. 

Philosophy, which breaks the circle and lengthens 
the chain, destroys art. A period of art, which may be 
called one of stagnation, is followed either bya new phi- 
losophy or by decay, sometimes by both. Aschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were prophecies of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle ; Michael Angiolo, Raphael, and 
Da Vinci wrote upon the wall the doom of Catholicity, 
and pointed forward to the Medes and Persians. Ay, 
and the Medes and Persians came with destruction 
and—a new philosophy. Men often wonder why 
America produces no high art at present; as well 
might they wonder why apple-trees do not produce in 
spring. America progresses ; the circle of her ideas 
is not closed. Let us hope that, when the day of her 
high art comes, she will have absorbed all the external 
possibilities of decay, and that change of philosophy 
in her case will not be destruction. 

It is often said that for three hundred years after the 
Conquest the English nation produced no work of art. 
We should make no mistake if we extended the period 
to five hundred years. The mountain lake forms no 
cascades till it is full and overflows. So, in all those 
five hundred years, the English nation was gathering 
power, not wasting it. The year 1066 saw a new ele-: 
ment introduced into the thought system of the Sax- 
ons, began a new era in their history. It was as if an 
earthquake had suddenly enlarged the bed of a lake 
and made the ascending waters sink a thousand feet. 
The succeeding five hundred years must, therefore, 
notwithstanding the absence of art, be full of interest 
for those who appreciate what the Saxons have become 
and are becoming. It is good to learn that the repre- | 
sentative of individuality, even in his darkest hours, | 
never forgot his object, never swerved from his pur- | 
pose. | 

There is at first sight a strong resemblance between | 
the Saxon and the Jew; but if we look deeper there | 
is also a wide difference. The idea of the Jew is na-| 
tional greatness and perpetuity ; that of the Saxon is 
individual greatness or freedom. The Jew exists that 
the Jewish nation may be; the Saxon nations exist 
that the Saxon may be aman among men. The Jew 
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placed his nation, an abstraction, over against the In- 
finite, and mourned when he found the combat an un- 
equal one ; the Saxon places himself in the lists with 
the Infinite, and Prometheus-like boldly proclaims 
that he is made in its image. The Jew knows noth- 
ing of immortality, till the evanishment of his abstrac- 
tion forces the thought upon him ; so sure is the Sax- 
on that he cannot die that he does not, even in speech, 
distinguish between the present and the future. 
Where others say / shall be, he says /am. The Jew- 
ish abstraction wanders among other abstractions, 
neither absorbing nor absorbed. ‘The Saxon’s reality 
moves through the abstractions as if they were not. 
He passes over the place of the Celt, and leaves him 
but aname. He is conquered by the Norman ; the 
Norman must learn his language, and call himself an 
Englishman. Conquering or conquered, the Saxon 
alone abides. 

If we would see the Saxon in his true character—as 
it were, in his first autumn—we must go to Bedvulf, 
and see him die. With him our history begins ; he 
is its preface and résumé. The Saxon will fight to 
the end, and only the last monster in its death-pangs 
will wound him. He will replace the Roman, conquer 
the Celt, absorb the Dane, and outlive the Norman. 
He will recognize in Christianity the embodiment of his 
own idea. And this is the fact that at present chiefly 
interests us. No sooner does he become Christian- 
ized, than he proceeds to make his old heathen art- 
forms the vehicles of his new faith. He does not pro- 
duce art; that is not his aim. He supplants the old 
national art by something which, while bearing its 
form, contains and suggests an indefinite progress. 
This is the character of the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
Christian poetry, from Cadmon downward. The Nor- 
mans introduced into England new art-forms, and itis 
the adoption and use of these by the Saxons that form 
the main difference between Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English poetry. 

The year 1154 is the last date in the Saxon 
Chronicle. About that time the absorption of Nor- 
man elements into Saxon begins. The Saxon takes 
what he finds useful—metres and words. The Nor- 
man adheres to his French till he is at last forced to 
give it up entirely and accept the speech of the Saxon, 
which he himself has helped to improve. Hence it is 
‘that, from the point whereat the Norman makes this 
change, we find two classes of English poetry—that 
written by the Saxons, breathing the Saxon spirit, 
and that written by the Normans, retaining more or 
less the Norman spirit. The former is usually reli- 
gious in its character; the latter, for the most part, 
heroic or legendary. Sometimes, as in the case of 
works partially translated from the one language into 
the other, the two classes are mingled together. Oi 
this we find examples in Layamon and Chaucer. 

If any one doubts whether there be such a thing as 
a national spirit, or whether the Norsemen who sct- 
tled in Neustria became Gallicized, he has only to make 
himself familiar with the remains of Early English lit- 
erature in order to arrive at a definite conclusion. In 
the productions of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies he will meet many things worthy of his perusal 
and study. Side by side, and in bold contrast, he 
will find the solemn earnestness of the Saxons and the 
brilliant flippancy of the Latinized Celts, who formed 
the mass of the so-called Normans. The least logi- 
cal of civilized peoples grapples with the most logical ; 
the most spiritual with “the least spiritual; the most 
massive, synthetic, and intuitive with the most subtle, 
analytic, and ratiocinative. Perhaps of all peoples 
the French Celts are the best adapted for the present 
mundane existence. They are full of animal life and 
of capabilities for enjoyment; they see clearly and 
sharply; they are indulgent to themselves and to 
each other ; they are not oppressed with troublesome 
questions about invisible things which may or shall 
be; in religion they make form and substance ex- 
change places. Pomp, show, glory are the principal 
things ; piety, @#,¢a/ The Saxons are very different. 
They seem made for a world altogether on a larger 
scale than the present one. They never meet with 
the moment to which they can say, “ Oh, stay! thou 
art so fair.” They think much of the grave and of 
the life beyond ; vita commentatio mortis est. Life is 
a serious business, and must be treated seriously ; but 
only because the stake is large. Here there is no 
abiding city or place of abode. 

Till recently the means of studying Early English lit- 
erature were within the reach of buta very small num- 
ber of persons. The texts existed only in manuscript, 
and were scattered about in various public and private 
libraries. Some of them were altogether inaccessible. 





So great was the almost universal prejudice in favor 
of Greek and Latin classics, that it would have been 
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difficult to find a scholar either willing or able to un- 
dertake the editing of an Early English work from the 
original manuscripts. And even now it is only those 
persons who have access to large and well-stocked 
libraries that can expect ever to read all the works of 
the Early English period which have been printed. 
Even the printed copies are dear and scarce, and in 
all probability will continue so for a very long time. 
The readers of such works are, and perhaps must 
always be, too few to enable a publisher to issue cheap 
editions. Indeed, very few persons, even had they 
the opportunities, would care to read through all the 
works of our early literature ; nor is such reluctance 
to be blamed. An all-embracing study is not neces- 
sary in order to arrive at those objects for which 
an acquaintance with such literature is requisite ; 
namely, a familiarity with the thought-forms and inner 
life of our forefathers during an eventful and hitherto 
somewhat obscure period of their history, and a 
knowledge of the state of the language during that 
period. The persons who find it possible or even de- 
sirable to read all the literature of any given period— 
the Elizabethan, for example—are very few, and yet 
there are many to whom it would be wrong to deny 
an intimate acquaintance with Elizabethan literature. 
How many people are there in America who have 
read all the works of Ben Jonson, of Marlowe, 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ?—after Shakespeare the 
greatest names of that great age. How many, then, 
would undertake the careful perusal of the entire lit- 
erature of a period that produced no one great work 
of art—indeed, no work of art at all ? 

What has long been a desideratum among students 
of English literature has been a work which should 
contain copious extracts from the works of the ob- 
scure periods, accompanied with a complete glossary, 
explanatory notes, and bibliographical, historical, and 
philological introductions. Part of such a work, we 
are happy to say, we have now at last before us. It 
comes to us from the land of careful criticism and 
minute scholarship, and is in every way worthy of its 
origin. The author, Mr. Eduard Miatzner, is favor- 
ably known to scholars as the author of the largest 
and perhaps most scientific grammar of the English 
language that exists. He has also written a grammar 
of the French language which will not detract from 
his reputation. Of the present work we have only 
the first instalment, the text of which consists solely 
of poetical extracts. The second volume will consist 
of prose extracts, and will be followed by a complete 
dictionary of the language of the so-called Semi- 
Saxon and Old English periods. At present we can 
occupy ourselves only with the part before us, wish- 
ing and hoping that the remainder may be executed 
with the same judgement and care. 

The present volume contains thirty-eight extracts, 
averaging, along with notes and introductions, about 
ten pages each. They are beautifully printed in 
double columns, with the notes in fine type below. 
The introductions occupy, on an average, about a page 
each; some are shorter, some much longer. In 
regard to these we would say thai, taken together, 
they form the best history hitherto written of a long 
period of English literature. Each begins with a 
short notice of the author of the work from which the 
extract is taken. Then follows an account of the 
work itself and the various manuscripts and editions 
of it, with an attempt to settle the date and place of 
its production. The linguistic, that is, the etymolo- 
gical, syntactical, and dialectic peculiarities of the 
work are then noticed, and the amount of Norman 
influence accurately estimated. The extracts begin 
with the works of Orm and Layamon, and end with those 
of Chaucer, Gower, and Barbour. The works from 
which they are taken may be divided into three 
classes, namely, Chronicles, Romances, and Religious 
Poems, or Poems for Edification. The last class 
contains several varieties, from paraphrases and trans- 
lations of passages of Scripture down to Metrical 
Homilies, Lives of Saints, Bestiaries, Hymns to the 
Virgin, and dramatic Mysteries, The Chronicles are 
those of Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, Robert of 
Brunne, and Barbour, from all of which the ex- 
tracts are copious. The Romances quoted from are: 
Dame Siriz, King Horn, Sir Tristrem, King Alis- 
aunder, The Seuyn Sages, Sir Gawayne, and the 
works of Chaucer and Gower. The remaining ex- 
tracts are of a religious character, with the exception 
of a few which cannot readily be classed. These are: 
A Fragment of Popular Science, The Owl and the 
Nightingale, The Fox and the Wolf, The Land of 
Cokaygne, The Songs of Lawrence Minot, and a, Song 
against the King of Almaigne. 

On the whole, we would say of this volume that it 
is the most valuable and useful that could be put into 





the hands of a student of English. The notes, which 
are copious and judicious, render a glossary almost, 
if not entirely, unnecessary; they moreover contain 
much philological matter which could not easily be 
found elsewhere. See, for example, the notes on 
wassatl (p. 37), bewray (p. 44), plead (p. 47), kindle 
(p- 57), guzlt (p. 92), maumet (p. 197), didene (p. 241), 
etc., etc. The volume contains, indeed, but a very 
insignificant portion of the rich stores of poetry which 
are still extant in Old English, and which the Early 
English Text Society is laboring so laudably and 


industriously to bring before the public ; still, it con- | 


tains enough to give the careful reader an opportunity 
of knowing with considerable accuracy how our 
fathers thought and lived centuries before America 
was discovered to civilization. 





MR. GRAU’S OPERA BOUFFE. 
HERE is a good old nursery rhyme which says : 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again,” 

and of whose practical wisdom Mr. Grau seems 
thoroughly persuaded. Having very much the re- 
verse of succeeded in his first essay at Opera Bouffe, he 
now girds up his impresarial loins for a second effort, 
wherein he confidently assures us “success will un- 
doubtedly be commensurate with the magnitude of his 
undertaking.” For his sake we sincerely hope so, but 
Mr. Grau, we fear, is a trifle sanguine and somewhat 
reckless of his rhetoric. The oriental glow of his 
imagination is apt to color his anticipations and an- 
nouncements to a degree which results sometimes fail 
to justify ; and we have frequently been tempted to class 
him with that friend of Douglas Jerrold who was a 
hogmy at promising but a pigmy at performing. Still, 
it cannot fairly be denied that he has made a vast 
advance from that unrivalled New Orleans company 
which for one long, dreadful week made night hideous 
in the vicinity of Fourteenth Street, and the bare re- 
membrance of which comes upon us like some awful 
nightmare. Profiting by his summer experience, he 
has ransacked, he tells us, the musical conservatories 
of Paris for the wherewithal to appease that fastidious 
public which insists that some voice is absolutely 
essential to an opera singer; and now with calm assur- 
ance he bids us to the feast he has provided. No less 
than three first-class prime donne of ravishing beauty 
and unparalleled talents are to minister to our delight, 
each of whom enjoys the somewhat peculiar distinction 
of being better than either of the others, and best of all 
actual or possible artistes, past, present, or to come. 
Then, too, we have a tenor “ whose style,” according 
to Mr. Grau’s exuberant prospectus, is “a happy blend- 
ing of refined humor, vivacity, gayety, and sentiment,” 
and a baritone to whom “the lamented Meyerbeer 
entrusted the creation of the important 7é/e of Gritz- 
ensko in L’Etotle du Nord.’ Beside this, he has 
exerted himself to make the French Theatre worthy of 
what he calls “ the high character it has enjoyed under 
his management,” and of so superior a company. He 
has repainted it and reupholstered it, he has torn 
down and he has built up, he has added a fabulous 
number of new seats and boxes, he has, in short, dis- 
played a liberality which must have fairly astonished 
himself. It may be questioned, perhaps, if all these 
changes are for the better. The box tier has certainly 
gained nothing in architectural beauty, and of three 
hundred new seats in the parquet, a number offer no 
inducement but an admirable view of numerous inter- 
cepting pillars. Still, on the whole, and considering 
the difficulties of this part of his work, he has unde- 
niably done well. The French Theatre is now cleaner, 
more comfortable, and better arranged than ever 
before, and when Mr. Grau shall have succeeded in 
enjoining a little civility on his doorkeepers, and im- 
parting to his ushers a trifling degree of that intelli- 
gence and urbanity for which he is himself distin- 
guished, his establishment, as he calls it, may be 
deemed very nearly complete. 

Having properly arranged these various splendors, 
it only remained to choose the occasion for presenting 
them to our dazzled eyes. With characteristic intre- 
pidity, indeed with a degree of boldness bordering on 
rashness, Mr. Grau selected La Grande Duchesse. In 
so doing he directly challenged comparison with the 
company which had first presented it, and which had 
satisfied all our artistic requirements and fulfilled all 
our conceptions ; which was in our minds so thorough- 
ly identified with that opera that even to this day its 
members are known less frequently by their own 
names than by their respective titles in the cast. In 


such a comparison, too, every advantage was on the 
side of his predecessors. They had for us created 
the opera, we knew it only in their interpretation, and 
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they had beside in their favor the weight of old ac- 
quaintance, that unconscious preference which old 
friends and familiar faces always win when opposed 
tonew. Their performance, too, had furnished us with 
one sole standard of excellence by which all after 
comers must submit to be judged. So that to under- 
mine Mr. Bateman’s artistes in our regard it was 
necessary for Mr. Grau’s company either to give us an 
entirely different and very much better interpretation of 
the opera than we had yet had, or to give the old one in 
very much better style. They have done neither. 
They have even so far failed to improve on that ren- 
dering to which we have been accustomed that they 
have been able neither to increase their audiences 
from night to night, nor to retain them through the per- 
formance. There were fewer people at the French 
Theatre the second night than the first; there were 
fewer people at the beginning of the third act than at 
the end of the second. Indeed, on the second night, 
when, if ever, the theatre should have been crowded, 
this was far from being the case; the parquet was by 
no means full, yet the parquet held almost the entire 
audience, for not one-third of the boxes were occupied, 
and scarcely more than a corporal’s guard held lone- 
some possession of tne dress circle. Now, consider- 
ing the wonderful and yet unabated popularity of Opera 
Bouffe, this-result can be ascribed but to one of three 
causes. Either the play-going public have learned 
to distrust Mr. Grau’s promises, or they have actually 
tried and found his company wanting, or, dreadful 
thought! they are getting tired of the Grand Duchess 
herself. Only when Mr. Bateman opens at Pike’s 
Opera House and Mlle. Tostée has begun her inimi- 
table love-making with the unimpressible Fritz can 
the last question be fairly solved, and it will doubtless 
take one or two new operas fairly to test the others. 
The company, at least, is good enough ; as good, 
possibly, as Mr. Bateman’s ; better, for the most part, 
in point of voice, but greatly inferior in point of acting. 
In a new opera, about which we had no preconceived 
notions or confirmed prepossessions, they might per- 
haps please us better ; in La Grande Duchesse they cer- 
tainly please us very much worse. Mme. Rose-Bell, 
the only one of Mr. Grau’s wonderful fvime donne 
yet introduced to us, has an agreeable, clear, 
sweet, and sufficiently well trained voice, of no extra- 
ordinary compass, but infuses into her impersonation 
not a trace of the burlesque earnestness, the quiet 
drollery and archness, and very little of the grace of 
manner, which lend such a charm to Mlle. Tostée’s 
rendering, and even aid to gloss over, if they cannot 
altogether palliate, certain eccentricities of ges- 
ture which we could, in the interest of morality, very 
readily dispense with. Mme. Rose-Bell gives us the 
blot without the compensation, and embellishes the can- 
can With a few Parisian touches which even Mlle. Tos- 
tée’s not rigid sense of propriety found inexpedient. 
Yet most of the music of her part she sings very 
charmingly ; the duet with Prince Paul, the famous 
Gasette de Hollande in particular, and in this respect 
her predecessor will find her a formidable rival; as 
an actress she bears no comparison. M. Carrier has 
a voice of good quality which he knows how to use, 
and is perhaps a better actor than M. Guffroy, who 
lacks versatility and animation; but this particular ~ 
part, to our mind, he fills by nomeans so well. His con- 
ception, it is true, is very faithfully carried out, but it 
is intrinsically inferior to M. Guftroy’s conception, 
whose art beside is greatly assisted by nature, which 
made him apparently almost as stolid and phlegmatic 
as Fritz himself. However this may be, his imper- 
sonation is infinitely droller and more amusing than 
M. Carrier’s, as well as—and the same criticism may 
be extended to the entire company—more delicate and 
artistic in its finer touches. M. Beckers sings the 
music of General Boum with spirit, but in his acting 
exaggerates burlesque into buffoonery; M. Genot 
makes a very acceptable Baron Puck ; Mme. Guer- 
etti will comprehend in.time the 7é/e of Wanda, and 
Mlle. Rosa makes a pretty and graceful maid of 
honor. There is no Prince Paul, no Baron Grog, 
no Népomuc. Three gentlemen of varying ability 
are cast for those parts, and probably fancy they fill 
them, but we who have had the privilege of seeing 
M. Leduc, M. Meunier, and—alas! in this case a 
privilege we shall enjoy no more—M. Valter, know 
better. We look in vain for the delicious inanity of 
the puerile prince, the preposterous gravity of the 
solemn ambassador, the brisk vivacity of the bustling 
aid-de-camp ; they are not there. And missing tliese 
familiar joys, we lose much of the accustomed savor of 
the piece. Of course, having said this, we have in 
effect said that the conspiracy scene, the most amusing 
and thoroughly enjoyable one of the opera, comes tous, 
after what Mr. Bateman calls his famous Comic Trio, 
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with the peculiar piquancy of stale champagne. Per- 
haps it is unfair to subject any actors to a comparison 
with what is very near if not quite absolute perfection, 
but if so, the unfairness rests with Mr. Grau and not with 
us. For the rest, the chorus is good, though it might 
be larger, especially that portion of it which is en- 
rolled in the army of Gerolstein, and the orchestra is 
only marred by a slight preponderance in the brass. 

Whether, under these circumstances and with 
these materials, with a company no way better to 
compete with established favorites, and burdened 
with the odium—which he justifies in his prospectus 
by trying to explain—of coming in at the eleventh 
hour to share, without risk, the fruits of another’s 
enterprise and outlay and business tact, Mr. Grau will 
meet with all the success he looks for, time only can 
show. Of course, if he can do better than Mr. Bate- 
man, and there be room for but one Opera Bouffe, the 
public, which is little curious in the subtler distinctions 
of minor ethics, will undoubtedly support him ; but in 
the absence of any pronounced superiority we are not 
without apprehensions for his future. 


MY RELIGION. 
BY A MODERN MINISTER. 
IX. 
THE ATONEMENT: FOURTH VIEW—IMPUTATION AND 
IMPARTATION. 

“ Tue blessedness of the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin, 
to whom Gop imputeth righteousness without works; by the which will 
(of Gop) we are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all.” —Paut. 

TILL another view, in which the work of Christ 

for us is presented, is suggested by the term zmzpu- 
tation, including the imputation to Him of our sins 
and the imputation to us of His righteousness. 

To impute anything to any one is to charge or cred- 
it him with it, to reckon it te his account. It may, in 
point of fact, be originally his or not. To impute it to 
him is to reckon it to his account, and to regard and 
treat him accordingly. Thus, we are told by Habak- 
kuk that when Jehovah brought the Chaldean invader 
into Judea to punish the sins of his people, he “ zw- 
puted his power unto his Gon ” instead of to Jehovah, 
who had really given it to him. So Ahimelech, the 
priest who had aided David, not knowing that he 
was fleeing from the king, besought Saul, saying, “ Let 
not the.king z#pufe anything unto his servant, for thy 
servant knew nothing of all this!” Yet Saul did zm- 
pute it to him and slew him. So Shimei, who cursed 
Davil in adversity, begged of him in prosperity, 
though acknowledging his guilt, “ Let not my lord zm- 
pute iniquity unto me.” He acknowledged his guilt, 
but begged that his sin might not be zmputed unto 
him, not reckoned to his account, not charged against 
him ; in other words, that it might be forgiven. Sim- 
ilarly the word is used with reference to the sac- 
rifices of the Mosaic ritual. Certain offerings 
were prescribed to be offered for certain purposes 
and in certain methods; and great stress was put 
upon these methods, so that if they were not ob- 
served the offering availed nothing. It is expressly 
stated that if these methods were not observed the 
offering “ shall not be accepted, neither shall it be z#- 
puted unto him that offereth it.’ So of him who 
should slay a beast anywhere else save at “the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation,” it is said, 
“ Blood shall be imputed unio that man, he hath shed 
blood,” etc. So also David and Paul use the term 
describing “ the righteousness of the man unto whom 
Gop imputeth righteousness without works, saying, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin.” Sin is properly im- 
puted to every man, for all have sinned. And sin 
must be punished, adequately punished. Justice re- 
quires it. Now, by consent of Gop, the Judge, the 
Absolute Monarch, of all his creatures; by the con- 
sent of the sinner who deserves punishment for sin, as 
well as by that of Jesus the Saviour—ze., of all inter- 
ested—the sins of sinners are imputed unto Jesus. 
“ The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all ;” 

and thus justice is satisfied in the punishment of every 
sin, and grace glorified in the forgiveness of every sin- 
ner who thus trusts in Jesus as his Sin-Bearer. Thus 
is the man blessed to whom our Lord doth not impute 
sin. Thus are his iniquities forgiven and his sins 
covered ; and joyfully he sings : 

I lay my sins on Jesus, 

The spotless Lamb of Gop : 


He bears them all, and frees us 
From the destructive load.” 


The union in Him of the human nature with the 
divine enabled Him to exhaust during His [life upon 
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It was thus completely exhausted when He said, “ It is 

finished.” Under no obligations to suffer for Himself, 

He could suffer for others. Divine as well as human, 

His suffering was of infinite value, more than sufficient 

to atone for all the sins of all the world. But this is 

not all. The imputation of our sins to another, that 

he may bear their punishment, may deliver us from 

punishment, but it deserves nothing for us. It may 

save us from hell, but cannot entitle us to heaven ; it 

may deliver us from condemnation, but cannot of itself 
secure to us the favor of Gon, which is life, the only 

true life of the soul. In order to secure that favor 

obedience to His law is necessary. A righteous GoD 

cannot look on us with favor unless we are righteous. 

Now, righteousness results from obedience to Gop’s 

law. He who perfectly obeys that law is righteous, 

and he alone. But no man has thus obeyed the law. 

All have sinned, and thus come short of the glory of 
Gop. But Jesus our Saviour has obeyed that law 

perfectly. His every thought and word and deed 

were in absolute conformity thereto. And thus he 

wrought out a righteousness, a perfect righteousness, 

of which He had no need for Himself, for He was the 
Law Maker and the Law Giver, the High and Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity. His person was, is,a 
divine person. He was not a mere human person. 

He was man, but He was the Divine Man, the divine 
Person who took human‘nature into His divine Per- 
son for the express purpose of working out a human 
righteousness for human beings by obeying the law 
laid down for them. Hence, he was under no obliga- 
tion to obey the law for Himself, as every mere man, 
as every human person is. But He obeyed it for our 
sakes. He thus wrought out a righteousness for us. 
This is “the righteousness of Gop,” as Paul calls it— 
i. e., the righteousness of which Gop is the author ; 
which He has provided for man; which was wrought 
out by the perfect obedience of the God-man, and is 
freely zmputed to those who trust in Him as the 
ground of their acceptance with Gop. “ Their right- 
eousness is of Me, saith the Lord.” He has provided 
it, and reckons it to their account. Just as the sins of 
believers are laid on Jesus, imputed to Him so that the 
consequences of sin come upon Him, so His right- 
eousness is put upon them, imputed to them, so that 
the consequences of righteousness come upon them. 
This is “the righteousness of Gop without law, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them 
that believe.” This righteousness is freely imputed 
to all that believe, that depend upon it for acceptance 
with Gop, without regard to their personal obedience 
to the divine law. They are thus justified freely by 
Gop’s grace, who declares the existence of this His 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
that He might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus. Thus all boasting is excluded. 
No man is saved for his own merits. He merits only 
punishment. But being saved only by virtue of the 
righteousness of Christ imputed unto him, he is kept 
humble and trustful ; therefore we conclude, with Paul, 
that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law. By this double imputation man is cleared 
from condemnation, and entitled to all needed tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings on earth and in heaven. 
His security from all real evil and his title to eternal 
blessedness are as certain as if he were already set 
down at the right hand of Gop in heaven. 

But this leaves the believer still unholy, and unfit 
for heavenly happiness. The complement of this 
doctrine of imputation is z#partation—the imparta- 
tion of holiness. Holiness is not mere innocence. It 
is a positive disposition, tendency, propensity toward 
Gop and goodness. Such a disposition no man has 
by nature. All inherit from the first Adam the sinful 
propensity which has been propagated from him. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, while upon earth, wrought out 
by exercise just such a holy human frame and dispo- 
sition as we need. The original innocence of his hu- 
man nature freely developed underJproper parental 
culture, under the discipline of duty and temptation, 
into the perfect adamantine holiness which is an es- 
sential requisite for the enjoyment of heavenly bliss. 
Now, our Saviour had no need of this holy human 
disposition for himself. He was Gop. He is Gop. 
His human holiness, like His human righteousness, 
exists only for His people. Like that, itis infinite, more 
than sufficient for all. Like that, itis perfect. So faras 
one has it He wills and does precisely the things that 
please Gop. Like that, it is free. ‘Whosoever will” 
may have it for the asking. Like that, it is received 
by faith. Whoever depends upon it, trusts in Jesus 
to impart it to him, and exercises it as imparted in 
willing and doing holiness, as zt. So far as he puts 
it forth in exercise, so far he has it. “According to 








arth all the penalty of sin for all who trust in Him. 





thy faith be it unto thee,” is the principle on which 


Jesus deals in imparting holiness, as well as every 
other spiritual gift. 

The necessity for such impartation of holiness ap- 
pears from the following considerations : 

It is the complement of imputation. Without it 
the work of Christ would be incomplete. He came 
“to save His people from their sins.” Mere deliver- 
ance from punishment, mere conferring of happiness, 
without holiness, is as undesirable as it is impossible ; 
undesirable, for it would be putting a premium on sin, 
and giving Gop the very character of the devil ; impos- 
sible, because the judgement of Gop is according to 
truth, and, with Him, holiness and happiness are really 
the same thing. Man, then, cannot be saved unless 
the sinful propensity propagated from Adam to every 
one descending from him by natural generation be 
corrected. That all men have such a sinful propen- 
sity will not be disputed. The unholy disposition 
shows itself in evil thoughts and words and deeds. 
Men find it much easier to do wrong than to do 
right. They are born with the propensity. It is na- 
tural to them. And. by exercise, it increases unto 
more ungodliness. “ There is none upon earih that 
doeth good and sinneth not,” decawse there is none 
destitute of this evil disposition. What is needed is, 
to have this disposition changed—to have a different 
disposition, a stronger contrary disposition, a disposi- 
tion toward Gop and goodness—a holy disposition, 
prompting to the continual exercise of holy thoughts, 
holy words, and holy deeds. But man cannot produce 
this disposition in himself. He tries it sometimes. He 
tries itoften. He sits downand reflects over his wick- 
edness. Heis sorry for it. He resolves to repentand 
reform. He makes many and divers good resolutions 
—and breaks them. Againhe repents and resolves— 
and failsagain. And again, and again. Perhaps “re- 
solves, and re-resolves, and dies the same.” He urges 
motives upon himself. He reflects upon the love 
of Gop in Christ, and all the manifestations of 
that love in nature, in providence, and in grace 
—in vain. “ Notwithstanding all the light of the 
gospel, we commonly think that we must get a holy 
frame by producing it anew in ourselves, and by 
forming and working it out of our own hearts. There- 
fore many that are seriously devout take a great deal 
of pains to mortify their corrupt nature, and beget a 
holy frame of heart in themselves, by striving earnestly 
to master their sinful lusts, and by pressing vehement- 
ly upon their hearts many motives to godliness, labor- 
ing importunately to squeeze good qualifications out of 
them, as oil out of a flint. Christian men are as im- 
potent as other men to work themselves up to any 
pitch of holiness whatever—even by the help of the 
Holy Ghost. Yet often they account, that though 
they be justified by a righteousness wrought out by 
Christ (and cmputed unto them) yet they must be 
sanctified by a holiness wrought out by themselves. 
And though out of humility they are willing to call it 
infused grace, yet they think they must get the infusion 
of it by the same kind of working as if it were wholly 
acquired by their own endeavors. On this account they 
acknowledge the entrance to a godly life to be harsh 
and unpleasing, because it costs so much struggling 
with their own hearts to new-frame them. If they 
knew that this way of entrance is not only harsh and 
unpleasant, but altogether impossible ; and that the 
true way of mortifying sin and quickening themselves 
to holiness is by receiving a new nature out of the 
fulness of Christ ; and that we do no more to the pro- 
duction of a new nature than of original sin, though 
we do more to the reception of it; if they knew this, 
they might save themselves many a bitter agony, and 
a great deal of misspent burdensome labor.” The au- 
thor of these words,* “having been much exercised 
with troubled thoughts, and that for many years, had 
by many mortifying methods sought peace of con- 
science ; but, notwithstanding all, his troubles still in- 
creased. Whereupon he consulted others, particular- 
ly Mr. Baxter, whose writings he had been much con- 
versant with, who thereupon told Mr. Marshall he 
took them too legally. He afterward consulted an em- 
inent divine, Dr. T. G——, giving him an account of 
the state of his soul, and particularizing his sins, 
which lay heavy upon his conscience, who in his reply 
told him, he had forgot to mention the greatest sin of 
all, the sin of unbelief, in not believing on the Lord 
Jesus Christ for the remission of his sins, and sancti- 
fying his nature. Hereupon he set himself to the 
studying and preaching of Christ, and attained to emi- 
nent holiness, great peace of conscience, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. The substance of these 
meditations was spun out of his own experience.”’t 





* The Rev. Walter Marshall, in his Gosfel-Mystery of Sanctification. 





é Preface to Marshall on Sanctification, by “ N. N.,”’ dated July 21, 
1692. 
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Similar was the experience of the Rev. W. C. Davis, 
who wrote to his sister, July 10, 1795: “It is truly 
astonishing to think how shamefully little dependence 
is placed on Christ, even by His own dear people. I 
have sometimes taken a view of myself from the first 
moment I have any reason to believe I felt religion. 
I spent twelve years and a half in difficulties, toils, 
and wretched self-righteousness, firmly believing sal- 
vation to be through grace, and yet seeming to forget 
that Jesus alone could save a sinner. I often made 
application to Him with tears, and begged His assist- 
ance over and over, His faithful Word in my hand 
pointing me to trust my a// to Him; but my poor 
self-righteous soul, wanting something zz me to entitle 
me to Him, poring on my own feelings and exercises, 
knew not how to trust a Saviour’s promise. I went 
on comfortles; almost always, ever seeking, and seem- 
ingly never able to find. Trusting to nothing but my 
own feelings, I thought that he that felt so and so 
should be saved, but I forgot always that he that de- 
lieveth shall be saved. Thus I became a prey to 
every remaining lust that was in me. For my life I 
could not keep from sinning, and every sin destroyed 
my peace. All my dependence was in a holy heart ; 
but, alas ! I found I was carnal, sold unto sin. This 
made me often cry, ‘O wretched man that I am!’ 
But still | never went so far as to thank Gop for 
Christ’s sake. This is the wretched race that I ran 
for twelve years, depending all on my own work and 
Gon’s work in me, and not on Himself, who had prom- 
ised to do allthings for me. I dragged heavily, wad- 
ing through darkness, temptations, and tears ; and no 
wonder, when I had no dependence on anything but 
what I had in hand, and often I thought I had noth- 
ing; and | looked not to Christ to support my hope 
in future. 

“ After two years’ anxiety, preaching every Sabbath 
under awful apprehensions of eternity, conscious that 
I knew nothing of the gospel, almost in despair, 
searching the Scriptures to know what I was and 
what would become of me, it pleased Gop to bring me 
out of an abyss of darkness into the blaze of assur- 
ance. I always thought that by evidences I was to 
know whether I was to be saved or not, and took my 
Bible, read over John’s first epistle, compared my 
heart and life, and compared again and again—and 
Scripture where marks are given, and all books, and 
my own knowledge of what Christians ought to feel. 
I left nothing untried but one thing, and that was the 
main thing. At length I read the Scripture, ‘ He that 
believeth shall not be ashamed, 

“My poor, burdened soul met the joyful tidings 
with pleasure and surprise. I never before, at least 
with any degree of confidence, saw Christ offered in 
the gospel. I took Him at His word, and placed my 
hopes alone in Him. All this was done in five’ min- 
utes. I felt easy, happy, and humble; ashamed of 
my former ways, and thankful to God for His most 
gracious deliverance. Thus I glory in the cross of 
Christ. He enables me to look to Him for all I need.” 

Somewhat similar, though starting from a much 
higher stand-point, has been the experience of a Chris- 
tian now living. He says: 

“If | had been asked, ‘ Are you delivered from legal 
bondage ?’ I should have answered that no one was 
less under the law than myself; for since my conver- 
sion I had always seen that salvation was of free, 
unmerited grace, and I had earnestly and continually 
opposed in private, in public, and by my pen the 
legal teaching so generally addressed both to Chris- 
tians and to the unconverted. That I was in no 
respect legal, I felt to be indeed emphatically my 
privilege. 

“T had yet to learn, however, in the school of Gop, 
that, beyond the simple foundation of forgiveness by 
the death of Christ, as yet ‘I knew nothing as I ought 
to know.’ 

“Escaped from legalism as to Gop’s means of 
redeeming a sinner, I was yet under great legal 
bondage as to how a redeemed saint should live so 
as to please Gop. Of the full power and liberty ot 
the children of Gop, the victory over sin, and the 
heart which, condemning us not, leaves us ‘confidence 
toward Gop’—of these I knew little. I had yet to 
learn that the painful sense of condemnation in so 
much of my labors, and the often unsuccessful strug- 
gle against besetting temptations—such as irritability 
and self-confidence—resulted from lack of that faith 
without which it is impossible to please Gop, what- 
ever may be our efforts. 

“T knew, however, that the Bible seemed to cen- 
template a better life for the Christian than this, and 
for some years the impression had been increasing 
upon my mind that I had missed of finding some 
part of the truth of Gop, Although taught beyond 
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most around me in the doctrines of Gon’s free and | 
sovereign grace, of my heavenly standing and priest- | 
hood, of separation from the world, and the true | 
ground of worship; and although rejoicing in the | 
truth, still I could not say that my soul was satisfied 
and at rest. I felt that in the truth, as I held it, there 
was a painful want of that spirit of love which is the | 
uniting bond of the Church of Christ, and which the | 
Scriptures declare is so much more and better than | 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS TRUTH OF THE 
GOSPELS.* 
R. FURNESS’S little book is very interesting, 
whether read with theological or with literary 





all knowledge and all faith; and I often expressed 
my growing convictions that there was some truth 
yet to break out of Gop’s Word that would fill my 
heart with a love that could ‘bear all things,’ and 
would be above the intolerance of differences in the 
understanding of many details of Scripture. So 
strong was this feeling, that I had arranged for a 
meeting of some brethren, well versed in the Scrip- 
tures, to carefully examine together and in detail what 
part of Gop’s Word I had failed to receive and to 
teach. The results in my walk and ministry assured 
me that Gop intended more of blessing in this life 
than I had yet experienced. 

“ Circumstances delayed the meeting, but in the 
meantime, through an unlooked-for channel, I was to 
receive the secret that was to teach me true subjection 
of soul to the Scriptures of Gop, and which was to 
give me also the antidote to legalism, the joy of Chris- 
tian liberty, and the power of true service. That se- 
cret was faith. Strange! that when I had so con- 
stantly taught faith as the appointed channel for the 
forgiveness of sins, I had failed to see that faith alone 
was also the means of deliverance from the inward 
power of sin, and everything that hindered acceptable 
service of Gop. Not the sinner only, but the saint, 
must receive everything by faith. 

‘“‘ Never was the flesh so manifestly a ruined and ut- 
terly corrupt thing, and never was Christ half so near 
and precious to my soul as now! Though by no 
means released from temptation, and even failing at 
times, I am now, by the shield of faith, whenever I use 
it, ‘able to quench a@// the fiery darts of the enemy.’ 
Though conscious of the presence of the flesh, it is as 
a conquered and chained enemy, subdued not by self’s 
efforts, but by the power of Christ. Called to walk 
every moment by faith, with the eye fixed on Christ, 
even the waves do not appall, nor will I, while thus 
trusting, be allowed to sink. 

“To please Gop had been for many years the great 
desire of my heart, but I had sought to do it by efforts 
and prayers, forgetting that ‘ without faith it is impos- 
sible to please Gop.’ Now, conscious that I do in- 
deed cast myself upon Christ, trusting Him not only 
for forgiveness of sins but also for my daily walk, I 
can on the authority of the Word know that, so far as 
I do this by faith, I do please Gop, and this realiza- 
tion is the greatest joy of a child of Gop. Should my 
feet, through sudden temptation, or want of watchful- 
ness, ever sink, Jesus changes not, arid the eye of faith 
fixed on Him restores again the privilege of walking 
upon the water. 

“Itis indeed a blessed privilege to be led to raise our 
experience of the grace and power of Gop up to the 
Scripture standard, instead of trying to bring that stand- 
ard down to our own practical experience and walk.” 

Similar have been, in greater or less degree, the 
joyous exercises of every Christian when led clearly 
toapprehend the gospel salvation in this aspect, and 
thus to look to Christ not only for righteousness, but 
for holiness also. He that has tried it has found it 
so. Yet even this view is not the highest and fullest 
given in the sacred Scriptures. It is still defective. 
It seems too technical. It lacks warmth, affection, 
life, universality. All these and more we shall find 
in that which is before us. But not yet have we come 
up to the fulness of the revelation of the means by 
which we are to be made “ partakers of the Divine 
nature.” Yeteven this view of Gop’s plan for saving 
sinners has its defects. It is too technical, too theo- 
logical. It seems to lack vitality. It is too cold; 
abstract. It is addressed too much to the head, and 
not enough to the heart. It is drawn from the Bible; but 
it is not stated Biblically. Itis true, but formal. It 
partakes of the didactic character incidental to the 
religion of Protestants hitherto. But it lacks the love 
and life of the higher stage of Christianity, of the 
Johannean age of the Church, upon which she is just 
entering. It is drawn chiefly from Paul. The next 
and most complete view is drawn chiefly from John. 
It shall follow immediately. 
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It is an attempt to point out, in the Gospels, 
| the evidence of their truth, which “no human mind 
lever thought of furnishing,” to use the words of 
Andrews Norton, to whose memory the work is dedi- 
cated. It consists of five essays about as long, or as 
short, as modern sermons. 

The first of these essays is called Zhe Argument, 
and exhibits the foundation and method of the work. 
The argument is based upon the reasoning of Pro- 
fessor Norton, from whom several pages are quoted. 
Norton argues: Supposing the Gospels to be true, 
they correspond to all the expectations we should 
have of a true story, especially of a true story told, as 
the Gospels evidently are, by artless narrators. Truth 
must always correspond with truth. Coincidences 
between what is told and what is implied discover 
themselves throughout the Gospels. Such fiction is 
impossible. This is a cumulative argument. Fur- 
ness declares that Norton’s argument has even greater 
depth and breadth. The Gospels correspond not only 
with the “existing state of things,” but they are in 
“the fullest and most vital accord with facts of human 
nature, with laws of thought, emotion, and expression, 
of which their writers in their manifest artlessness can- 
not even be conceived to have had any consciousness.” 
The state of mind which produced the Gospels has 
its own signs of truth, unconscious, inevitable, unmis- 
takable. Little is told, but ea wugue leonem. Every 
true thing corresponds at countless points with other 
true things. The most satisfactory evidence of the 
truth of the Gospels is in their being purely human 
compositions. The more thoroughly human Jesus is 
seen to be, the more satisfactory will the truth of His 
history be made to appear. “Claim for Him that He 
is in any respect out of and beyond the scope of nature, 
and you deprive us of the means of determining 
whether, in so far as He is thus represented, His his- 
tory be a truth or a fable.” 

The second essay is upon Fess and His Personal 
Friends. Their love is directly stated in the Gospels, 
but their natural sentiments are more fully indicated 
indirectly. The writers tell more than they thought 
of telling. The call of the fishermen who followed 
Him suggests a previous acquaintance. But what 
interests had theyincommon? They had left all and 
followed Him; He took an almost paternal interest in 
them. He called them “babes” when He thought of 
their confidence, and “children” when they were 
amazed at His teaching. Their feelings were greatly of 
a mercenary character: ‘Look here! what are we 
going to have ?—we who have left everything to follow 
you.” But their personal respect for Jesus was 
always increasing. Their reverence was shown by 
concealing their selfish hopes, and by expressing them 
in a general way. When Peter inquired about for- 
giveness, he had probably had a difficulty with some one. 
But Jesus saw through them, and His penetration in- 
creased their reverence. They rarely questioned Him 
about His own acts. The way they received His 
declaration that one should betray Him shows their 
entire confidence in His truthful sense. “Is it I,” 
said each one, distrusting Himself. The effect of His 
death shows the extraordinary strength of their feeling 
for him. They never suspected that He had deceived 
them in all their disappointment. They “mourned 
and wept.” “That these writers purposely took this 
way, by means of this indirection, of letting the feel- 
ings of the disciples be known, in order to throw this 
wonderful air of truth around the story, is absolutely 
incredible.” Jesus wrapped Himself in no mystery, 
used no artifice to inspire awe; the native greatness 
of the man commanded reverence. Wonderful to 
relate, He was great with His familiars ! 

The third essay is upon Zhe Raising of Lazarus. 
Dr. Furness expresses sympathy for those who are em- 
barrassed by miracles, and makes a statement which 
will sound oddly to those unacquainted with his former 
books, that it is wholly at variance with the analogy of 
nature “to regard any event, ordinary or extraordinary, 
as intended to prove somewhat; as if the Divine 
Agency needed vouchers, and did not always speak 
for itself.’ The story of the two sisters is very well 
brought out. Mary sits overwhelmed with grief; 
Martha, to whom the quiet was intolerable, goes 
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“ quickly” to meet Jesus. It is not likely that she | 
forgot Mary; she was jealous of her. She had an un- 
comfortable feeling of inferiority when they were all 
three together, a position which she, the head of the | 
household affairs, was not used to. But she was ut- 
terly unable to converse with Jesus. She left Him and | 
went and told her sister, Mary might understand | 
Him; she could not. Mary went, repeated the same 
remark her sister had made, for they had doubtless | 
talked it over together, and fell speechless at Jesus’ | 
feet, overcome with reverence and grief. Martha gives | 
us a glimpse of her character in her objection to mov- | 
ing the stone from the grave. The presence of an ex- | 
traordinary person is exciting and brings out charac- 
ter. Jesus had this effect on the sisters. The con- 
duct of Jesus was the opposite of what we should ex- 
pect. Instead of being self-possessed or elated, He 
groans and weeps. Why was this? Not from sym- 
pathy with the mourners whom He was about to de- 
light by the miracle. He was led to think of His own 
impending fate, and this moved Him. His behavior 
was perfectly simple. There was no unnecessary dis- 
play of power. The miracle was confined to raising 
Lazarus. Would not fancy have moved the stone mi- 
raculously ? * When imagination is in the ascendant, 
creating marvels, it does not show such abstinence, it 
does not thus extenuate ; it magnifies them.” This mira- 
cle proves that Lazarus, “ bound by the mysterious and 
vital tie of love and faith to one like Jesus,” could, 
though dead, hear, “and hearing, obey the voice of 
his Friend.” Death is not what it is supposed to be. 
*“ Loose himand let him go” is a natural touch which 
«ives a more lively sense of the reality of the scene 
than sworn testimony. Then the mention of the differ- 
ent effects on the bystanders. Some believed, others 
informed his enemies. “With a most superfluous 
frankness we are given to understand that upon some 
of the immediate witnesses the great act made no im- 
pression favorable to Jesus. What thought, but of tell- 
ing the truth, could a writer have had who has need- 
lessly stated such a circumstance as this ?’? The com- 
mon view that the miracles were performed by Jesus 
to exhibit power, to prove authority, mars the ideal that 
we have in Him. ‘He did what He did because it 
was as native to Him to do it as it was to breathe.” 

The fourth essay is upon 7he Resurrection of Fesus. 
We will not be so unjust as to condense this remark- 
ably ingenious and beautiful representation of the most 
wonderful event of the history of the world. 

The fifth essay is called The Life of Fesus Spon- 
fancous. “ \thas scarcely ever been remarked that He 
was as natural as He was original.” What are called 
His miracles are never conceived of as pure acts of 
kindness, but are supposed to have been intended as 
credentials. These sentences show the drift of this 
essay, which, being upon the greatest and most diffi- 
cult subject in the book, is by no means the ablest 
and best part of it. Such remarks as, “ How do we 
know but that He was sent upon earth for His own 
sake?” . . . and “Had there been no lost world 
to be saved, He would still have been overflowing with 
the same spiritual power,” indicate less profitable la- 
bor than that spent on the preceding essays. Dr. 
Furness says that “Jesus was not a blind instru- 
ment in the hands of an external power.” No the- 
ology can justly be said to describe Him as such. 

Dr. Furness’s idea of the naturalness of working 
miracles, though enforced by the capital letters in 
Power and Life, strikes us as being fairly described 
by the term which one of Mr. Alcott’s pupils once 
applied to Mr. Alcott’s notion of the creation of Dan- 
iel Webster, the spirit of a lion which “rushed 
forth and Became—Daniel Webster ;”—it is “ rather 
vague.” Nevertheless, it is refreshing to hear Dr. 
Furness oppose the narrow method of treating the 
Lord as if He always had “an official character” to 
sustain—the great mistake of Ecce Homo. When 
Dr. Furness says concerning miracles that, “so far from 
giving any support or influence to His religion, it is 
His religion that supports them,” we are tempted to 
reply in the words of Mansel. “ The crying evil of 
the present day in religious controversy is the neglect 
or contempt of the external evidences of Christianity. 
The first step toward the establishment of a sound 
religious philosophy must consist in the restoration of 
those evidences to their true place in the theological 
system.” ‘When reason gains the ascendency,” Dr. 

Furness thinks, the Man of Nazareth will be intimate- 
ly known ; and he seems to imply that that intimate 
knowledge will correspond with his “Ideal.” We 
would suggest faith as worth mentioning in this con- 
nection ; and we are tempted to think of Dr. Furness 
as belonging to those who assume, “without the 


But no one could differ with Dr. Furness ill-naturedly. 
The “ inextinguishable charm” which he finds in the 
life of Jesus has not been without its glorifying ef- 
fect upon the writings of that venerable divine. 


NORMAL SCHOOL LITERATURE+* 

HE age of popular scepticism is past. Call any- 

thing improvement, progress, and the great 
public are open-mouthed for it. Their faith in it—no 
grain of mustard-seed at the start—is in its full 
growth a very banyan; and the man of shallow learn- 
ing but profound conceit, who makes himself a 
vociferous mouthpiece for the new project or sys- 
tem, becomes at once Sir Oracle. Among these 
unfortunate objects of popular credulity and enthu- 
siasm perhaps none takes precedence of the cause 
of education. It has been seized upon with a zeal 
not disproportioned to its importance, but certainly 
not according to knowledge. It has become a fashion 
to descant upon its claims; and its projects and its 
methods are already professional hobbies. Popular 
education is, in short, the great goddess Diana of the 
pedagogical Ephesus ; and upon the least occasion 
every Demetrius, the book-smith, or method-smith, or 
school-smith, and workmen of like occupations, who 
by this craft have their wealth, are ready to rush 
together, ostensibly in its behalf—really, if uncon- 
sciously, in their own interest. 
The consequence is that popular education, like an 
ancient cheese, is in danger of being exhausted by its 
own excess of vitality—of being eaten up of its own 
offspring. What with its Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes and Teachers’ Associations, it 
is developing a mass of quackery and pretension 
rivalling that which sometimes threatens to sink 
religion itself with all its divine buoyancy. And 
of all the quackery and pretension current, that 
attending education is the worst, as it is, before 
all others, pre-eminently gifted with the grace of 
“ sounding brass.” 
The effect of all this is to give rise to the gravest 
doubts ; and doubt, in the sober mind, is reaction, if 
not disgust. With all such minds it is coming to bea 
matter of earnest question whether it is possible for 
the cause to sustain any other leadership than that of 
mere jugglery ; whether its prime agencies and organ- 
ic centres of influence are not veiled humbugs ; 
whether any proper and practicable system of popular 
education ever will appear; whether, indeed, there is 
any such thing as a philosophy of education, or 
whether what there is of such a philosophy can long 
survive the deluge of platitudinous dogmatism pouring 
forth from the educational press. Now, a just and ef- 
fective system of schools must grow out of a true phi- 
losophy of education ; and acorrect philosophy of edu- 
cation must be little other than a scheme of applied 
anthropology. The question is threefold: What is the 
human being? how is he to be developed and disci- 
plined ? what appliances will properly secure such cul- 
ture? And the real secret of the failure attendant on 
our school systems is to be found in the fact that we 
take these questions really in inverted order. So the 
one most vital to success is made to stand both last 
and least in our attention. Hence, with no metaphys- 
ical acuteness, no power of exact analysis ; with no 
adequate acquired knowledge of the science of mind, 
no clear perception of its relation to education and 
schools ; with nothing of this, men—simply because 
they have been foisted by lucky audacity, or political 
favoritism, or personal intrigue, into some normal 
school presidency or institute lectureship—betake 
themselves to the work of bespattering the public 
mind with their intellectual droppings-by-the-way. 
Every occasional deliverance for the benefit of audi- 
tories, both pupil and popular, has come to be taken as 
a new fall of manna from heaven, which must be rev- 
erentially gathered up, until the question is likely to 
be soon, Who reads an educational book ? or, at least, 
who that is really who ? 

This train of thought comes naturally in the wake 
of a perusal of the two books which occasion this ar- 
ticle. We have taken them together, as very happily 
representing two extremes of the kind of literature 
under consideration—the one, as most such works 
are, a piece of basted patchwork ; the other, a sort of 
county-fair specimen of overdone quilting ; the latter 
elaborately goodish without point; the former some- 
what pointed, but without any digested order or con- 
sistent finish ; both pre-eminent alike in the air of 
self-satisfaction which pervades them, and the author- 
itative tone in which their deliverances are put forth. 





*1. School Economy. By James. Pyle Wickersham, A.M., Superin- 





slightest authority, that revelation cannot be any- 
thing more than a republication of natural religion.” 


tendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, 1868. 





The chief feature of School Economy is, that it ap- 
pears to have been written upon the plan of present- 
ing in very precise order, though very ordinary English, 
what everybody—to use the old grammatical formula 
—may, can, must, might, could, would, or should have 
said on the subject under consideration. Hence, it 
contains pretty much all that people of ordinary com- 
mon sense either know or do not want to know, 
ranging upward from 7he Locality of the Stove—* \o- 
cality” and “located” are favorite words with the 
writer—to Zhe Prospect of Heavenly Reward; some- 
times witha minuteness of division quite equal to 
that of the famous preacher who divided his subject 
into fifteen heads, but not, like him, confining the dis- 
cussion to the last three. In many instances the 
thoughts presented are good enough, and would, to 
most of that class of teachers who are not likely to 
read this or any other work of the kind, be new 
enough. But their style of presentation is altogether 
dull and platitudinous, and the language in which they 
are couched as deplorably deficient in the finer quali- 
ties of good writing as it could be without being de- 
plorably bad. Of a skilful choice of words, of a 
proper periodicity in the sentence, of true elegance, 
the writer seems to have no conception, and so he 
only succeeds in rising from crudeness to grandilo- 
quence. 

But of the two books, /z tke School-Roont most 
invites criticism. It evinces a soundness of principle 
as contrasted with the shallow notions so current 
among educators, and such directness and force of 
statement as opposed to the mingled dulness and 
bombast of most educational lecturers, that the writer 
is unpardonable for not doing better, That he did 
not write one of the best books extant on the subject 
can only be due to supreme carelessness or conceit. 
To say that the book is utterly fragmentary is not 
the worst ; it becomes utterly disjointed by the intro- 
duction into its very centre and heart of several as 
irrelevant, ill-digested, inane chapters as ever dis- 
figured a book of “hurry-graphs ;” for instance, the 
chapters on Rarey, Charlie Graham, Professor ; 
and Votes on Practical Teaching, the last only re- 
markable for the commonplace character of the 
criticisms, and the common excellence of the teachers 
criticised, taking their averages as a test. There is 
matter in the book which is excellent, and which 
admits of a systematic developement ; but the state- 
ment that “there is everywhere an underlying thread 
of connection” is a mere piece of examination 
honesty. Aside from this general fault in treatment, 
what patience can we have with such stuff as that in 
the chapter on the Power of Words? “Words gov- 
ern the world”! Utter nonsense ; ¢deas govern the 
world, All the words ever uttered by Plato and 
Paul, Mahomet and, Napoleon, with no more ideas in 
them than are to be found in the two works before 
us, would have no more moved the world than 
Noah’s ark would have peopled it without the crea- 
tures housed and preserved within. It is this very 
doctrine of the power of words that is at this moment 
deluging our literature with verbiage and bombast, 
the authors of which, for very multitude, bid fair, like 
the frogs of Egypt, to come into our houses and upon 
our very beds. Hardly more endurable is the writ- 
er’s negligence or unfaithfulness in dealing with some 
of the graver evils attendant on our school opera- 
tions. Why, in speaking of cheating (p. 214), did he 
restrict himself to the petty tricks of the school-boy ? 
Why did he not with a bold and just indignation 
seize upon and expose the hydra-headed trickery and 
imposture so common among teachers ; in the exhibi- 
tion of the pupils’ maps and drawings, in the ex- 
amination of classes, in the reports of committees on 
prize compositions, in almost everything that marks 
the side of the school which is turned toward the 
public ? 

We speak with the more earnestness on this point, 
for the reason. that we doubt whether one of the first 
claims of education upon normal schools is yet 
rightly felt. Made independent of popular ignorance 
and caprice as these schools are by state endow- 
ment, they are in a position to demand thorough 
scholarship and to denounce sham performances ; in 
short, to do honest work and to approve only real 
merit. Hence, the gift especially needed in normal 
school officers is pitiless hatred of educational hum- 
bug. At present, however, we fear that this must be 
set down as a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
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and that her present work claims equally from us the just 
tribute of admiration accorded te her former productions. 
The book is not written for the purpose of illustrating or 
refuting any particular theory of life or system of morals, 
and yet it touches upon some of the most difficult problems 
of human existence. From the story much may be learn- 
ed; the men and women are painted with delicacy and dis- 


cernmeént, and, without omitting the trivialities which areso 


requisite to complete a true picture of life, the authoress 
depicts with genuine feeling its more elevated features. 
There is no mannerism in her style, no affectation, no imi- 
tation ; her expressions are simple and her thoughts often 
poetical. Thoroughly acquainted with French life and 
all its conventionalities—-those unwritten laws of society— 
she also understands the feminine heart, its impetuous pas- 
sions, its refined sensibilities, its unwavering devotion, 
Regina, the heroine of the story, has the misfortune at a 
very carly age to lose both her parents, and as, for family 
reasons, her other relations refuse to trouble themselves 
about her, she isina manner adopted by a lady of high 
position in society, one Madame Saincére, who had been in 
her youth much attached to Regina’s mother. This lady’s 
nephew, Monsieur Paul Latour, a young artist who has re- 
cently won the great prize at Rome for one of his pictures, 
experiences some misgivings as to the propriety of admit- 
ting the little orphan girl to their,family circle, and remarks, 
by way of remonstrance, that his aunt had hitherto been 
free of all encumbrance, and he fears that the responsibil- 
ity she is assuming will spoil the placidity which makes her 
the ‘most lovely and charming of women ;” she accepts 
the compliment, but resolves to adopt Regina. Madame 
Saincére, whose character is admirably drawn, fully justi- 
fics her nephew’s encomiums, and in her conversation she 
is made a vehicle for the utterance of much worldly wis- 
dom, and sometimes of many painful truths. Regina grows 
up to be marvellously beautiful, but Paul, who has experienc- 
eda disappointment early in life, is blind to the attractions of 
all women save and except the fair Adeline, and although 
she has become the loveless wife of a rich landed proprie- 
tor—Monsieur Aubray-—Paul is true to his first love, who 
keeps up a correspondence with him, even after her mar- 
riage, for which, when remonstrated with by Madame 
Saincere, she can find no better excuse than that it “gives 
her emotions ;” and retorts, to the lady’s indignant con- 
demnation of her conduct, by complaining of Paul’s selfish- 
ness in refusing to compromise himself. 

“© Vou silly, silly woman,’ said Madame Saincére, ‘ you ought to offer 
up a thanksgiving night and morning for Paul’s unselfishness. Have 
you lived all these years without using your eyes and ears? are you 
nearly thirty, and have been mixing with men and women for the last ten 
years and not observed that all passion dies out of itself, that there is no 
wild beast so cruel as a man cannot help being to the woman who has 
sacrificed herself to him, and whom he has ceased to love? Women in 
their relations with men require the support of society; put yourselt 
beyond its pale, and being passed under saws and harrows of iron is 
nothing to the tortures you will have to endure.’” “ Moral- 
iiy—religion—duty. Adeline would have scoffed at all three. Love 
in such breasts as hers is very audacious,— it enters the temple and 
dethrones Gov himself. Madame Saincére instinctively knew this. 
Laying one hand on Adeline’s shoulder, and raising her pretty little face to 
hers, she said; * Your great fear, then, is the loss of Paul’s love? I will give 
you an infallible charm to retain it. Relinquish all intercourse with him, 
and he will never cease to regret you ; none other will ever occupy your 
place in his heart. Believe an old woman who has seen many sad 


things, but none sadder than the conclusion of such affairs as this you 
have begun.’” 








The good lady then advises Madame Aubray to escape 
temptation by flight, and her counsel is accepted. That 
Regina should become deeply and hopelessly attached to 
Paul, seems to be quite natural ; her existence is passed in 
patient, silent suffering ; suitors present themselves and 
are, of course, rejected; Paul indulges in a brief but des- 
perate passion for a beautiful and eccentric Irish girl, and 
Regina watches his career with intense pain ; but one day, 
to the surprise of his aunt and the delight and astonish- 
ment of his patient worshipper, he proposes for her hand, 
and is, of course, immediately accepted. After her marriage 
Regina’s happiness is at its zenith, and for a time Paul is 
proud of the admiration which his beautiful wife excites. 
But her almost appalling love for him, which shows itself 
in every action of her life, that love which women feel but 
once in their whole existence, is irksome to her husband ; 
what he calls her sentimentality renders him uncomfortable, 
and on the return of Madame Aubray to Paris her empire 
is resumed. By degrees Regina’s suspicions are aroused, 
she enters the “sad period of striving after light and knowl- 
edge ;”’ a conversation, which she overhears by chance, re- 
veals to her what others had for a long time known ; Paul’s 
mpatience at her frequent visits to his studio discloses to 
her the weariness which he feels, and the poor, loving soul 
almost wishes that she were dead that he might be relieved 
of a presence which bores him. Sad scenes, described with 
almost painful fidelity, are of daily occurrence in the home 
of the artist, who makes a journey to Russia in obedience 
to an order from the Emperor, and on his return to Paris 
Regina tells him that one of his letters to Madame Aubray 
is in her possession. The strange reaction which takes 
place in his feelings is briefly described to Madame Aubray, 
who visits his studio: ‘I'll tell you a secret—two secrets— 
she is mad, mad, very mad, and I adore her!” But his af- 
fection comes too late ; her reason seems to be lost beyond 
recall, and the terrible scene which takes place in the Rue 
Bleue on a cold November night, when Paul is awakened by 
Regina, who places her dead infant on his breast exclaiming, 
“Tt never cried, Paul. No marrying for her,” needs no fur- 
ther explanation than is conveyed by these words. Few 


persons who read this story will be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that the writer possesses, in an eminent degree, 
the faculty which Johnson valued most in a novelist, that of 
sounding the depths of the human heart. 


The Kingdom of Satan. By Augustus Blauvelt. New 
York: P. S. Wynkoop & Son. 1868.—An American stu- 
dent at a celebrated German university once asked the Zim- 
mermadchen, “ Marie, of what religion are you?” The 
quick reply was, “I am an orthodox Protestant. I don’t 
believe in the existence of the devil?” There may be many 
other Protestants who found their claim to orthodoxy on 
this protest. Certainly the materialistic tendencies of the 
age leave no place for Satan in their theories, and his exis- 
tence is doubted by many who believe in beings purely spir- 
itual, while the great majority treat the whole subject with 
indifference or levity. Mr. Blauvelt’s volume is an earnest 
protest against such doubt, indifference, and levity. The 
aim of the author is to prove the personal existence of Satan, 
the reality of Satanic influence in the world, the certainty of 
final victory over this power of darkness, to which he ap- 
pends, in a final chapter, his theory of the origin of evil. 
As might be anticipated, this chapter is the weak point of 
the book ; it would be in any book, save one written under 
Divine inspiration. ‘The arguments are avowedly Biblical, 
and fairly stated. But at the very outset Mr. Blauvelt ex- 
poses himself to theological criticism by his view of the 
temptation of Christ. Heclaims that the temptations men- 
tioned in the gospel narrative were actual assaults made up- 
on the eternal Son of Gop by the personal head of the king- 
dom of darkness. He thus avoids some of the difficulties 
attending the more usual explanations, but his position is 
contrary to the dogmatic theological conceptions of the two 
natures of Christ. But when we remember how little rest 
has been given to Christian hearts by the too analytical 
treatment of the person of Christ during centuries of contro- 
versy, we need not criticise too severely attempts at a more 
complete synthesis of the terms god and man as applied to 
the historical Jesus. If theology had earlier recognized the 
God-man, the world’s needs had been more speedily met. 
Mr. Blauvelt’s view seems to tend in this direction. 
Whether he be correct on this point or not, he is certainly 
true to his convictions in commenting with much severity 
on the flippant way in which the whole matter of Satanic 
agency is usually spoken of. If there be a personal devil, 
or only a reasonable probability of his existence and influ- 
ence in the world, then it is neither wise nor brave to mock 
at the danger. May not this be a proof of the fact? One 
thought is urged with great force in this volume as an evi- 
dence of the fact of Satanic agency, viz.: “the attitude and 
feeling of the Christian world at large toward the gospel and 
the Son of Gop.” It is claimed that this single sin is ‘* too 
large for explanation aside from diabolic agency.”” The tone 
of deprecation or apology which attends all distinctively 
Christian conversation in ordinary society has been frequent- 
ly noticed, but has not hitherto been seriously treated as an 
evidence of Satanicinfluence. Yet on this and similar mani- 
festations the author is disposed to rest his proof, rather than 
upon the monstrous crimes which occur but occasionally. 
His argument is well sustained and worthy of careful con- 
sideration. It wouldof course be impossible to write upon 
this topic, from Mr. Blauvelt’s point of view, without some 
reference to so-called “spiritualism.” While he does not 
dogmatize, it is very broadly hinted that here is another 
proof of diabolic agency. The final chapter shows that 
Mr. Blauvelt is strictly ‘‘Calvinistic” in his theological 
opinions. Hence, in accounting for the origin of evil it was 
more natural that he should fall into a view which implies 
that Gop is in some sense the author of evil, than that he 
should admit such a free-will in the creature as to originate 
it independently of Gop’s will. On one or the other of 
these rocks all attempts at the solution of this problem 
have made shipwreck. Grant all possible benefits to ac- 
crue in the end from the admission of evil into the world, 
and Mr. Blauvelt has summed up many such, the con- 
science still affirms, ‘‘ the end will not justify the means.” 
How to account for the existence of many personal (7. ¢., 
free) wills, and above all One Personal Almighty Gop, is 
equally difficult. When this is done polemic theology 
will be a science well-nigh complete. The author man- 
fully strives to make good his position, and accepts its conse- 
quences. He is bold and consistent throughout ; but al- 
though his theory may be satisfactory to some minds, the 
majority of readers will in all probability not be convinced 
by his arguments, and some will rise from the perusal in 
greater doubt and dislike of the theological system to 
which it is most nearly allied. It is evident from the book, 
though it is not stated on its title-page, that the author is a 
clergyman. The style is nervous and, on the whole, pleas- 
ing. Its earnestness shows the depth of conviction with 
which it was penned. It ought to awaken new thought 
upon the whole subject, and deserves attention as an evi- 
dence of truly “spiritualistic tendencies, when the world 
seems mad in its materialism.” 

Sacred Poems. By N. P. Willis. With illustrations by 
Darley, Herrick, Chapman, Parsons, Whitney, Lumley, 
Ehninger, White, and Hitchcock. New York: Clark & May- 








nard, 1868.—It is by his sacred poems that Mr. Willis will 
be longest and most favorably known ; and we have them 
in this pretty little volume, together with a judicious selec- 








tion from his other poems of a tender or contemplative 
| cast. These are preceded by a biographical sketch, ap- 
| preciative without advancing excessive claims, and neither 
| too apologetic nor too eulogistic. The neat exterior of the 








book is not belied in the interior, which is adorned with a 
dozen wood-cuts or thereabouts, all good, some very good, 
and with a steel portrait of Mr. Willis in middle age, 
which is not, however, the best of those we have seen. 


The Charles Dickens Edition.—I, The Adventures of Oli- 
ver Twist, also, Pictures of Italy, and American Notes for 
General Circulation. With ten illustrations —JII. Barna- 
by Rudge, and Hard Times. With ten illustrations.—J1/1, 
A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. With twelve 
illustrations. —IV. Little Dorrit. With eight illustrations. 
V. Our Mutual Friend. With eight illustrations. By 
Charles Dickens. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868.— 
These are five more volumes of an edition whose merits 
we have before represented to our readers. Fair paper, 
clear type, and the best of the. English illustrations com- 
bine to make this edition a marvel of cheapness at the pub- 
lished price, while the original head lines contributed to it 
by the author give it a unique value which no other has. 
We prefer it greatly to the diamond edition of the same 
publishers, because it is easier to read and not less con- 
venient to handle, while notwithstanding Mr. Sol. Eytinge’s 
undeniable talent, familiarity, it may be, as much as their in- 
trinsic excellence, has lent the old illustrations a charm 
which none other can have. 


A Treatise on the Metallurgy of Iron ; containing Outlines 
of the History of Tron Manufacture, Methods of Assay and 
Analysis of Tron Ores, Processes of Manufacture of Iron 
and Steel, etc., ete. By H. Bauerman, F.G.S., Associate 
of the Royal School of Mines. First American edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. llustrated with numerous wood en- 
gravings. New York: Virtue & Yorston, and D. Van 
Nostrand. 1868.—The reduction of no other ores are 
studied so closely as those of iron; for although but 
a limited class of native compounds of this metal are con- 
sidered workable, yet the processes of smelting are such as 
to insure unavoidably the union of small proportions of 
other elements with the metal. These are silicon, sulphur, 
carbon, and phosphorus. Pure iron, if known, is not an 
article of trade, and the different proportions of the above 
elements, combined with the metal, yield the many va- 
rieties of iron known in commerce. The most skilful 
chemical processes, and the utmost care in mechanical 
working, are brought to bear upon the competition for the 
best results. The author of the work before us describes, 
in a clear and concise manner, all the manipulations em- 
ployed, from the selection of the ore to the production of 
the refined iron, throughout the different: iron-making 
countries. Furnaces and machinery are explained by aid 
of excellent wood-cuts, of which there are about fifty. The 
present edition is further enriched by an appendix describ- 
ing the Martin process for making steel, from the report of 
Abram S. Hewitt, United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition. 


A Treatise on Optics ; or, Lightand Sight Theoretically and 
Practically Treated ; with the application to Fine Art and In- 
dustrial Pursuits. By E. Nugent, CE. With ome hundred 
wd three illustrations. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
1868.—This book is of a practical rather than a theoretical 
kind, and is designed to afford accurate and complete infor- 
mation to all interested in applications of the science. The 
various topics are treated with a fulness proportioned sever- 
ally totheir present practical importance; thus, diffraction and 
caustic curves are briefly discussed, while dispersion, indices 
of refraction, and achromatic combinations are treated with 
a degree of thoroughness rarely attempted in a work of so 
popular a character. The book may be used with profit in 
schools where time can be afforded for so extensive a course 
ina single branch of physics, but it is evident the writer 
held in view the wants of the average reader of science 
rather than the needs of the student. The demonstrations 
and illustrations, however, are far better than those of the 
text-books in common use. 


Five Hundred and Seven Mechanical Movements, embrac- 
ing all those which are most important in Dynamics, Hydrau- 
lics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Steam-Engines, Mill and 
other Gearings, Presses, Horology, and Miscellaneous Ma- 
chinery. By Henry T. Brown. New York: Brown, Coombs, 
& Co., Office of The American Artisan. 1868.—This work 
for mechanics is a list of upward of five hundred methods 
of transmitting force or motion. No division of subjects is 
attempted, and, indeed, no classification of any kind is af- 
forded, except that of giving machines designed for like pur- 
poses a consecutive order. The descriptions in most cases 
are too brief to be of value to young students, but to 
mechanicians of some experience the bookjwill prove an im- 
portant aid by affording a very complete list of the elements 
of machinery. Each example is illustrated by a diagram, 
which, although not exhibiting excellence in execution, is in 
most instances sufficient for the purpose. 


On the Construction of Iron Roofs; a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise. By Francis Campin, C.E., Mem. Nat. 
Acad. Gt. Britain, F.A.S., Past President Civ. and Mec. Eng. 
Soc. With wood-cuts and plates of roofs lately executed. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. 1868.—This is a valuable addi- 
tion to the treatises upon special branches of engineering. 
The method of determining the strains upon the different 
portions of an iron roof is clearly set forth in the theoretical 
or first portion of the work. The mathematical formulas 
are of an elementary kind, and the process admits of an easy 
extension so as to embrace the prominent varieties of iron 
truss bridges. The treatise, though of a practical scientific 








graph of the Alcide is an evidence of the increasing 
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character, may be easily mastered by any one familiar with 
elementary mechanics and plane trigonometry. The book 
is a thin octavo of forty pages, and contains eight full-page 
plates, beside about twenty diagrams. 

True of Heart. By Kay Spen. London: Virtue & Co. 
1868.—An unpretending but very charming story, descrip- 
tive of a phase of human life which is within the experience, 
and carries with it the sympathy, of a large class of persons. 
The heroine, who writes in the first person, does not travel 
beyond the circle of domestic life, and with her individual 
biography she gives us glimpses of refined, not fashion- 
able, society, and portraitures of quiet scenes of English 
country life, which are very charming. In Ellen we find 
the picture of a true woman; not a remarkable one, nor 
one of that exaggerated class whose moral strength teaches 
them to despise happiness, but a sensible, refined, and 
practical woman, who, not born to work, yet, when her 
mother is suddenly reduced from affluence to comparative 
poverty, resolves to become the bread-finder for the family, 
takes a situation as a governess, and, instead of presenting 
the usual picture of patient martyrdom and ill-requited 
labor, applies herself cheerfully to her duties, and finds in 
her vocation a sphere for the exercise of useful talents and 
a source of infinite gratitude. The characters are natural, 
the men, women, and children are such as we find them in 
real life, and the scenes through which they pass are neither 
inconsistent nor improbable. There is a feminine delicacy, 
not devoid of strength, about the treatment of the story 
which forbids us to complain of the magnification of trifles, 
and which likewise leads us to find in the sincerity and 
purity of the narrative an excuse for the somewhat too 
minute delineation of personal feelings. 

1 Monograph of the Alcide. By Elliott Coues, A.M, 
M.D. Philadelphia: Merrihew & Son. (From The Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Natural Sctences.)\—The Mono- 
devotion to zoology in this country. We have been ac- 
customed when requiring a detailed description of genera 
or species belonging to any department of the animal 
kingdom to consult Huropean authors. Of late, however, 
no naturalists have worked more industriously and effec- 
tively than those on our own soil, and soon the only recog- 
nized nomenclature of the fauna of our country will be 
that adopted by the academies of Philadelphia or Boston. 
Dr, Coues’s paper before us is an exhaustive treatise upon 
the generic and specific features of the auk family, as well 
as upon the literature of the subject during the past cen- 
tury. ‘The descriptions of species, which have been drawn 
from specimens in the collections of Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Salem, extend to exceedingly minute 
features. ‘The text is aided by outline pictures of the head 
and beak, a full list of the synonyms is given for the vari- 
ous species, and the authors are mentioned. The book 
will be interesting to all naturalists, and of great value to 
all ornithological collectors, But lest this notice should 
cause some thoughtless person to mistake the character of 
this work and think it a production of the diverting, pop- 
ular magazine sort, we append as a warning the author’s 
definition of the subject of his monograph: ‘ Auks are 
brachypterous, brachyurous, tridactylous natatores, with 
lateral nostrils.” ‘This expression is a perfect diagnosis. 





LI. The Disowned.—/1, Alice ; or, The Mysteries : a Sequel 
lo Ernest Maltravers.—111. Godolphin—I1V. Paul Clifford. 
—V. Lucretia ; er, The Children of Night.—VT, Night and 
Morning.—V11. A Strange Story ; and, The Haunted and 
the Haunters. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Phila- 
delphia: F B. Lippincott & Co. 1868.—These novels, 
together with those we have previously mentioned, com- 
plete the twenty-two-volume Glode Edition of Bulwer. Our 
admiration of the series has been so strongly expressed 
that we can do little but repeat that for combined cheap- 
ness and beauty—within and without, from the tasteful 
green binding to the tinted paper and large, clear print— 
this edition is unsurpassed by anything we have seen from 
either an American or foreign press. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


G. P. Purnam & Son, New York.—What Makes Me Grow? or, Walks 
and Talks with Amy Dudley. Illustrated. Pp. vi., 169. 1868. 

The Amazon. By Franz Dingelstedt. Translated by J. M. Hart. 
Pp. 315. 1868. 

D. ApeLeton & Co., New York.—The Faerie Queene. By Edmund 
Spenser. ‘To which is added his Epithalamion. Pp. xii., 820. 1869. 

W. J. WippLeton, New York.—The Calamities and Quarrels of Aw- 
thors. By Isaac Disraeli. Edited ~f his son, the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli. 2 vels., pp. 349, 411. 1868 

J. B. Lippincott & Co.. . Piladelphia —The Unconscious Truth of the 
Four “ay By W. H. Furness. Pp. 144. _ 1868. 

Dallas Galbraith. By Mrs. R. Harding Davis. Pp. 242. 1868. 

Bietock & Co., New York.—The Confederate Soldier : 7 sal a Me- 
morial Sketch of George N. and Bushrod W. Harris. By Rev. 
John E. Edwards, A.M.,D.D. Pp. vi., 139 1868, 

Hurp & HouGutTon, New York.—Life Belew. In Seven Poems. Pp. 
286. 1868. 

P. O’SuEa, New York.—Mignon: A Tale. Translated from the French. 
Pp. 202. 1868. 

TaGccGarp & Tuompson, Boston.—Eaton’s Mathematical Series: Ele- 
mentary Algebra; designed for the Use of High Schools and Acad- 
emies. By William F. Bradbury, A.M. Pp. vi., 252. 1868. 

Ticknor & Fretps, Boston.—The New-England Tragedies. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Pp. 179. 1868. 

‘THE PREsByTERIAN BoARD OF PUBLICATION, Philadelphia. —Grandma’s 
of about St. Bartholomew’s Eve. By Cousin Georgie. Pp. 72. 


The Children’s Church. By Faith Latimer. Pp. 174. 1868. 
Sunset ; or, The Last Days of William Howard. Pp. 134. 1868. 
PAMPHLETS, 


D. Appteton & Co., New York.—Jacob Faithful; or, The Adventures 
ofa Waterman. By Captain Marryatt. Pp. 430. 
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Ticknor & Fie.ps, Boston.—The Atlantic Almanac. 

We have received the Vermont Historical Gazetteer. Edited by Abby 
Maria Hemenway. 

We have also received current numbers of The Church Monthly, Dem- 
orest’s Illustrated Monthly—New York; The Occident—Philadelphia ; 
The American Entomologist—St. Louis ; The Michigan University Mag- 
azine—Ann Arbor ; The New Dominion Monthly—Montreal, Canada. 


Music. 


De Morte Bros., Chicago, Ill.—It is I. A Beautiful Sacred Song. By 

D Addison.—A Visionary Dream. A Ballad. Written and 
Composed by the same.—As We Went Berrying, Jennie andI. A 
Beautiful Song. By James Harrison.—Golden Pebbles. Valse 
Brillant. By V. B. Aubert. 
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RCHITECTURE has got into such a bad way 
throughout the whole country that many of us have 
learned to look upon the costly abominations which serve as 
public buildings ortchurches, or line the business streets of 
our large cities, with a despairing belief that its revival is past 
praying for. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
however, has taken the first step toward reform and is 
arranging the details of its long contemplated School of 
Architecture. The head of this department, Mr. Ware, 
has returned from a careful tour of the English and con- 
tinental fine art schools, in which he received every assist- 
ance from their officers in studying their systems of pre- 
paratory and professional instruction; and he has drawn 
up, as the result of his observations, a programme adapted 
to the wants of American art students, including lessons in 
composition and design, in construction and professional 
practice, exercises in drawing in its application to archi- 
tecture, ornament, landscape, and the human figure, to- 
gether with a suitable course of scientific and literary 
study, while the course is completed by a series of ex- 
ercises in original design, consisting of a series of problems 
in architecture and in ornamentation for the more advanced 
students. Mr. Ware has also brought home with him a 
large collection of models, casts of details, photographs, 
copies of frescoes, specimens of art manufacture, etc., ete., 
many of them the gifts of the European societies with 
which he conferred, and to which he solicits additions 
from individual liberality. So we may hope that before 
long the educated architect will cease to be the rare ex- 
ception, 

We earnestly advise those who have never seen our 
magnificent Hudson in the fall to embrace the present op- 
portunity of witnessing glories that are to be excelled in 
their way nowhere else in the world, The foliage, for about 
a month to come, will be in its most gorgeous season for 
color and brilliancy, and the delicious atmosphere incident 
to the Indiansummer lends to the noble scenery of the river 
a beauty almost supernatural, Would that we had a Turner 
to paint, and a Ruskin to describe, the landscapes that thus 
lie, as it were, at our own doors, but which we hope it is 
not unjust to say our people do not yet adequately appre- 
ciate. Were the Hudson the Rhine, with a romantic story 
tacked to every square yard of scenery, with the book- 
shelves full of its legends and the galleries rich with its 
portraiture, the bold and the picturesque and the lovely of 
the North River—and surely no other stream better de- 
serves the three adjectives at their superlative than it does 
—-would be dweltvon with enthusiasm by every tongue. 
As it is, we must live and learn and thank Heaven that 
such glorious lessons for our instruction are so bountifully 
bestowed. Meanwhile,—as this is intended as a first-rate 
puff of the Hudson River, the Hudson which, if not the 
Father, is the loveliest of the Daughters of Waters,——-Go ear- 
ly, we say—and all the rest of it. 





SoME clubs are particular and some arenot. Some are very 
ready with the blackball and some mercifully forget it. We 
do not think that in a republican country too rigid an exclu- 
siveness is either politic or in good taste. Still, disqualifi- 
cation on some grounds seems needful for all social organ- 
izations, and perhaps it is not too much to ask that the 
members of a decent club should not be expected to asso- 
ciate with criminals, with persons notoriously dishonesi, 
whether they happen to be defaulters or cracksmen. When 
a man, being placed in a position of trust, cheats his friend, 
he commits an action which may involve, in addition to im- 
mediate punishment, his permanent exclusion from decent 
society. But when a man, on the strength of the pure 
repute of others, gains an office of great importance, and 
while in it cheats not one man but many—defrauds, that is 





the week before last. However much a subject of regret, it was scarcely, 
from past experience, one for surprise, that Mr. Morphy should have left 
for New Orleans without thinking proper to pay a visit to the New York 
Chess Club. While on this subject it may not be amiss to undeceive 
a large proportion of our readers who entertain the erroneous idea that 
the gold and silver chessmen presented to Mr. Morphy some ten years 
since by his admirers in New York were appropriated to the public ser- 
vice (!) at New Orleans during the late war. We are happy to be able 
to set our friends right in this matter. Mr. Morphy, far too cautious a 
player to leave his pieces ex rise of an opponent whose little game he so 
well knew, with characteristic foresight caused their removal on board a 
Spanish man-of-war, which happened, at the nick of time, to be in 
port. White thus moved his king out of check, and the manipulator 
of the black men, General Butler, was stale-mated.” 

Ir has undoubtedly been a very unfortunate thing for the 
Democrats that the first elections of the fall, whose results, 
whatever the arguments or implications to the contrary, 

have been widely accepted as indicative of the result of the 
contest for the Presidency, should have been held in states 
strongly Republican, and should thus have had so encour- 
aging an effect for one side and so disheartening a one for 
the other. Had California not changed her day of election 
this influence might have been modified ; as it is, the influ- 
ence will possibly give that state to the Republicans. The 


the candidate they think most likely to succeed, and that 
such wavering votes have been in a great measure deter- 
mined by the opening state elections of the campaign. 

WE think it proper to remind our readers that, by an 
arrangement which is in several respects objectionable and 
which we hope soon to alter, Ze Round Table goes to 
press three days in advance of its date. ‘The consequence 
in the present instance is, that this number is necessarily 
prepared and sent forth at a time when we are necessarily 
ignorant of the momentous results of the elections in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. We trust this fact will be considered 
in judging such political matter as appears in this issue, 

Our Walrussian acquisitions have, not unnaturally, been 
followed by the addition of the Greek Church to the various 
religious bodies represented in our states, Alaska, of 
course, had it already. Now, the California papers 
report, a congregation has been formed in San Francisco, 
which has secured the ministrations of a priest, is holding 
services in an improvised chapel, and is making ready to 
build a church, The Orthodox in California are said now 
to number about a thousand, but to expect a large increase 
before long. 


Miss AGNES ETHEL, a pupil of Madame Matilda Heron, 
made at Jerome’s ‘Theatre, on the evening of Saturday, 
the roth instant, before a small and consequently select 
and appreciative audience, a private déut of unusual 
promise. ‘lhe play chosen for the occasion was Camille, 
one which we do not greatly admire, but the principal 7é/c 
of which undeniably requires for its adequate interpretation 
a considerable degree of histrionic talent. That Miss 
Ethel not only satisfied but even surprised her audience by 
the fidelity and delicacy of her representation is to augur 
for her, should she choose the stage for her profession, a 
successful if not a brilliant career, She has a graceful 
presence, a musical, well-modulated voice, especially effec- 
tive in pathetic passages, and a degree of taste which never 
permits her to overstep the limits of allowable vivacity, 
We shall look for her public appearance with curiosity and 
interest. The débutante, it is only fair to say, was very well 
supported; Mr. I’. A. Gossin, in particular, making a very 
excellent Armand Duval. 

Mr. JEROME THOMPSON’S new painting, ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” a companion piece to “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
is now on exhibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery, and 
will repay a visit. While the conception shows no great 
originality, the mechanical details of the painting are 
worthy of great praise, the coloring is pure and clear, 
and the perspective especially well managed. Asa business 
investment, in the way of an excuse for innumerable 
chromos, it will doubtless prove quite as profitable as its 
predecessor, 


THE number of children attending schools in the United 
States, according to an estimate adopted by the Boston 
correspondent of Zhe American Publisher, is 5,000,000. 
For these there are each year manufactured 20,000,000 
text-books, costing $18,750,000. 


Mr. Epwarpb A. PoLLARD publishes an announcement 
of his purpose of “ writing the Life of Jefferson Davis, and 





to say, the entire community—what should be the measure 
of his social punishment? We purpose to wait a short 
time to allow 7he Evening Post to favor the public and our- 
selves with a reply. 

Our friend General Butler seems to be catching it now 
in all directions—so much so that, with our constitutional 
propensity to take sides with the weaker party, we are 
almost inclined to attempt his defence. It is now said that 
even poor little Mr. Morphy’s gold and silver chessmen— 
presented to him, it will be remembered, by the New York 
Chess Club—attracted, in New Orleans, General Butler’s 
all-devouring eye, and that it was only by the exertion of 
his renowned professional dexterity that the famous dis- 
ciple of Caissa managed to hold his own. The following, 
from a weekly contemporary, and which we may safely 
attribute to the racy pen of Mr. C. H. Stanley, is a para- 
graph of sufficient interest to justify our placing it before 
our readers, who might fail to see it elsewhere : 


“ PauL MorpHy AND HIS SouvENIRS.—The arrival of Mr. Morphy in 





Appleton’s [lustrated Almanac. 


divulging in this work a mass of curious and extraordinary 
information which I have possessed, concerning the private 
and interior history of his government in Richmond.” 
Very much, he says, “happened behind that curtain which 
Mr. Davis so studiously spread before his government, of 
which the world has as yet no knowledge, and of which 
even people living in Richmond, and in the shadow of that 
government, have only the faintest conception, or, at best, 
a checkered and imperfect revelation.” This, Mr. Pollard 
adds (in italics), till now he has suppressed “ for feculiar 
and impressive reasons,” and in compliance with urgent rep- 
resentations of the injury he might do Mr. Davis in his ex- 
pected trial—considerations which have become inoperative, 
“since there is no longer now a reasonable expectation that 
the ex-President will ever be brought to trial, or be disturb- 
ed in the foreign land in which he is reported to have de- 
scended to the commonplaces of trade and an unnoticed ex- 
istence.” The announcement leaves little doubt that the 


tone of the work will be in harmony with its author’s past 





his city, on his return from Europe, was noticed in The Sunday Mercury 


course toward Mr. Davis. He declares himself, however, 


truth is, that untold thousands in this election will vote for * 
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“able and willing to do exact justice to Mr. Davis,” and he 
alleges that “if he ever attacked him, it was through su- 
preme devotion to a great cause, and from a just resent- 
ment toward the man who misguided and wrecked it.” 


Messrs. LEYPoLDT & HOLr have secured from Berthold 
Auerbach—whose Ox the Heights taught us to regard him 
as ranking with “ George Eliot” as the greatest of living 
novelists—the right to issue an American translation of his 
new work, his masterpiece it is said, Das Landhaus am 
Rhein. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt were the first publish- 
ers to introduce Auerbach to American readers, and the 
fact that the forthcoming translation will be executed under 
their supervision—as the bad one of Ox the Heights was not 
—gives the most satisfactory assurance that its English dress 
will be faultless. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co. have commenced the publica- 
tion, in the form of a weekly pamphlet called Plymouth Pul- 
pit, of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, a note from Mr. 
Beecher stating that after the end of the year he will con- 
sent to their being given to the public through no other me- 

edium, ‘The pamphlet is well printed and attractive in ap- 
pearance, except that it bears, conspicuously printed, the 
motto, ‘“‘ And the common people heard Him gladly,”— 
for which piece of sacrilege, as well as for the reflection up- 
on the character of his congregation, Mr. Beecher’s taste 
very possibly may not be responsible. We do not think, 
however, that one requires any super-fastidiousness to be 
disgusted with this use as a source of profit of what ought 
to be acts of worship—the making up, a magazine, half of 
sermon and prayer, half of advertisements. 


Messrs. 'T. B. PETERSON & Bros, have in press—along 
with trash by Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, and novelists of still lower grades—Mr. T. A. 'Trol- 
lope’s La Beata. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT VON SCHLAGINTWEIT, of the Uni- 
versity of Giessen—whose celebrity was gained originally 
by his Asiatic explorations, in company with his two 
brothers, and under the auspices of Von Humboldt, the 
King of Prussia, and the British Kast India Company—is 
to deliver ‘a series of lectures this winter, at the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, ‘The subject of these is not an- 
nounced, but we presume it may, partially at least, be 
inferred, from the character of his travels and the elaborate 
and voluminous work in which is described the brothers’ 
expedition more than’a dozen years ago to India and 
Thibet, where they attained, in the Himalayas, the greatest 
altitude accomplished by Europeans (20,886 feet), Profes- 
sor von Schlagintweit’s mastery of the English language 
is spoken of in terms reassuring to those desiring to hear 
him—an opportunity which, we learn, will not be confined 
to Boston, 


Dk. KARL Voc, of the University of Geneva, the pupil 
of Liebig and Agassiz, will also lecture here during the 
winter on topics connected with zodlogy and anthropology. 
It was after his political distinction in the Frankfort Par- 
liament of 1848 had forced him to resign the chair of 
zoology in the University of Giessen, his native town, that 
he delivered at Neufchatel, and subsequently published in 
book form, the lectures on A/an, his Place im Creation 
and in the History of the Earth, which gave him a world- 
wide reputation and a high rank among European men of 
science. 

Dr. LEMERIER, an eminent Parisian professor of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, is to give a course of 
popular lectures in New York, illustrating them with a 
large collection of models. 


BLACKGUARDISM would seem to attain greater triumphs 
in the English elections than in our own. Contemptible 
personalities are, to be sure, the vital spirit of a great por- 
tion of the partisan press, from Zhe Tribune and The 
La Crosse Democrat down to the humblest imitators of those 
rival leaders. But no reputable American paper, we think, 
would be capable of making the brutal taunt which 7%e 
Pall Mall Gazette—a paper “ written by gentlemen for gen- 
tlemen,” and, in truth, usually the most gentlemanly of 








journals—recently flung at a parliamentary candidate. 
“As he has never had any education,” said the English 
journal, “he knows the value of it, and that his father was 
a miner, and his mother mad.” Not quite as despicable as 
this, yet still almost requiring an extract from Mr. Greeley’s 
vocabulary for its proper characterization, is the appeal to 
bigotry in this hand-bill, which has been posted up through- 
out an English district where one of the candidates is a 
Jew: 
. Who crucified our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ?—The Jew. 
Whocontinues to deny Him ?—The Jew. 
Who declared Him to be a blasphemer?—The Jew. 
Who will destroy our common Christianity ?—The Jew. 
. Who would deceive his father and sell his birthright ?—The Jew. 
“6, Who will ‘ worm’ itself to the surface, and have its pound of 
flesh ?—The Jew. 
“We are Christians. Take our Lord’s saying, 
pents,’ and deny the Jew.” 


“ 


* Be 


wise as ser- 
In the nastiness of both these examples there may be found 
something of consolation by minds so constituted as to get 
satisfaction from finding others guilty of worse offences 
than those which have brought censure on themselves. 
But a problem of some interest is—if in the older civiliza- 
tion of England such brutalities flourish, how long must it 
be before we may hope to outgrow them ? 


SPANISH libraries and schools—according to the testi- 
mony of the official figures published at Madrid before the 
outbreak of the revolt—are in a better state than the social 
rottenness and ignorance would have led us to expect. 
The national libraries—whose size is in this order : Madrid, 
Central University, Barcelona, Salamanca, Palma and 
Majorca, Mahon—contain 1,166,595 volumes, the two first 
named having 300,000 each. The famous Simancas archives, 
whose value M. Froude and other recent historians have 
taught us to appreciate, consist of 70,278 packets of MSS. ; 
the archives of Alcala de Henares of 35,160. In the king- 
dom there are 10 universities for general instruction, 11 for 
the fine arts, 1 for music, 2 for manufactures, 1 for diplom- 
acy (!), 5 for commerce, 17 for navigation: the infant-schools 
number 27,000, and the normal schools 77. ‘The annual 
appropriation is 23,000,000 reals, to which the communes 
add 110,000,000 reals—which impressive looking sums 
signify in the aggregate, in gold value, $6,650,000, 


ROME is wonderfully provided with institutions of learn- 
ing under the charge of the Church. According to a de- 
tailed account recently given in Ze A/onde, the city contains 
6 seminaries, 13 colleges, and 3 academies, whose students 
number 799: then the various secular boarding-schools, 
charitable schools, schools for scientific and elementary in- 
struction, are attended by 30,793 pupils, If this could be 
relied upon it would show that one in every six of the 
population of Rome attends school! But then, if one may 
judge from the condition of the populace, remarkably little 
good comes of it. 


TuRKEY has a French university, the French minister 
having somehow persuaded the Sultan’s government to 
give him a fine building for the purpose, into which he put 
a staff of French professors, But here there arose a trouble 
—the Mussulmans, the Greeks, the Roman Catholics, the 
Jews, all objected to it; so there are no pupils. Thereup- 
on the Ottoman ministry conceived the idea that a Mussul- 
man college would be a good thing, and the Sultan and lead- 
ing men throughout European Turkey are \subscribing for 
its foundation, 


THE AMERICAN CoNSUL at Larnaka, Cyprus—we do not 
know his name—has made, by the aid of a peasant, an im- 
mensely valuable discovery of Phoenician and Greek anti- 
quities, in an ancient Greek burial-place at the village of 
Dali, the site of Idalium, once the capital of the kingdom. 
The surface of the burial-place is described as from seven 
| to eight acres, the Greek graves being some three feet deep, 
| but having six or seven feet below them a stratum of Pheeni- 
| cian tombs of stone, and oven-shaped. Inthese were found 
| Vases, statuary, jewelry of gold and silver, precious stones, 
| coins, weapons, and armor, household and table utensils, 
| ornaments of various kinds, etc., etc., the whole constitut- 
| ing one of the most instructive recoveries for many a day. 











“The Notes supplied in these volumes by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
the author’s son, are replete with interest, and greatly enhance the value 
of this new edition. ” 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
Now ReEapy: 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
The Authorized and Complete Edition. Edited, with Notes, by his 
son, 
THE Ricut Hon. B. Disrak vt. 
In g vols. crown 8vo, in large clear type, on fine tinted paper. 
COMPRISING : 

Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., cloth, $7. 
Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., cloth, $3 50. 


Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 
cloth, $3 50. 


The Literary Character. 1 vol., cloth, $2 25. 
Or the complete set, g vols., cloth, in box, $15 ; half calf, in box, $30. 
For sale at Principal Bookstores, and mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
Price by ; 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
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THE Rev. Dr. C. D. CLEVELAND, the author of the 4777- 
ton Concordance, has prepared, under the title Zyva Sacra 
Americana, a collection of hymns of American authorship, 
accompanying them with notes and biographical sketches. 

Mr. SWINBURNE has prepared a preface and notes toa 
new edition of Coleridge’s poems. 

Mr. CARLYLE—SO0, at least, says a rumor whose credi- 
bility we have no means of estimating—is at work upon a 
life of George III. 

M. CHARLES BEAUDELAIRE left a number of unpublished 
works. These are tobe published by MM. Lévy, who have 
purchased the copyrights of his other works in order to 
issue a complete edition. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department ave 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 





O THe Epiror or THE Rounp TABLE: 

(105.)—Will you please, through Votes and Queries, inform me of the 
name of a translator of sundry odes of Horace, reviewed in 7he Round 
Table \ast year? I remember particularly the translation of the 16th 
Ode of the Second Book—A d Grosphum 
publisher, and oblige Yours, etc., 

University or Grorata, Oct. 2, 1868. 


Please name translator and 


W. H. WADDELL. 


We have looked, without success, for the review of which Prof. Wad- 
dell speaks, 


(93.)—-I_ reply to ‘ Purley,” despite his ‘ bar,” or cavea/. He asks 
you to “ see where you fetch up” if you ‘tell a friend that he looks good 
or feels bad ; or, say that a song sounded good or a rose smelt bad,’ and 
his comment is, that a person who should venture to use such expres- 
sions “ would be ostracized from decent society.’’ Perhaps that person 
might “ fetch up ” outside of the pale of “decent society ;” but if he did, 
it would be because he violated good taste; there is no violation ot 
grammar in the case. Your correspondent’s difficulty lies in his failure to 
discriminate between taste and grammar. 7 /az “is the philosophic rea- 
son for the distinction.” But, waiving taste and grammar, | would like 
to inquire what your correspondent means when he proposes ‘to tell a 
friend that he looks good or feels bad??? Who is ‘ Ae ?”’—the “ friend ” 
or * Purley’’? If the “friend’’—as 1 suppose he is—how can “ Pur 
ley’’ tell him that “he [the friend] feels bad?’ My inference is, that 
* Purley,” being, as he says, “a busy man,” lacked time to write his 
own sentence correctly. He should have written, “ that Ze looks good, or 
that 7 feel bad ;”” unless, indeed, he is a c/aérvoyant, in which case he 
might, perhaps, Avow the “ feelings”? of his friend and could therefore 
speak for him, kK. S. Gountp 

New York, Oct, 5, 1868. 

(93.)In reply to “ Purley,” I would remark that 4o Zook good is quite 
as legitimate a phrase as 40 look fnnocent. Vt is only the frequent misuse 
of the former adjective as a substitute for the adjective we/Z which is 
tabooed by polite society, A wider range of meaning is generally con 
ceded to dad ; and | cannot agree with ** Purley’ that it involves social 
ostracism to remark that one “ feels bad,” PF. Bi. 

New York, Oct, 3, 1868, 

(94.)--In Virginia at least, in driving four-horse teams, or six-horse 
teams, the driver rides the left-hand horse nearest the wagon, Neces- 
sarily the horse on the right-hand side of the tongue is the “ off-horse.”’ 

Ricumonp, Va., October 5, 1868. W. F. D. 

(94.)--Your correct answer, in The Round Table of Oct. 3, to “A 
Cheval,” on the origin of zeax and eff as applied to teams, has a coin 
cidental bearing on your review of 7he Law of the Road in the same 
number, Undoubtedly, the first usual mode of vehicular conveyance in 
this country was by (ox) ** team ;” the teamster walked on the left, that 
the right hand might be most available in guiding ; he turned“o the right 
because, being between his own and a meeting team, he could more 
readily and surely avoid collision. Hence came our reversal of the 
English law of the road. Until within a few years, the Conestoga 
teamsters over the Alleghanies, and to this day many of the cotton- 
wagon teamsters South, ride the left-hand (wheel) horse, and, with reins 
in the bridle hand, have the right hand free to wield the whip or control 
by its superior strength a troublesome ef horse. (This last, by the way, 
is one of the grand reasons why our Central Park equestrians should 
drop the cockney practice of riding at a lady’s right hand; a practice 
which no thorough horseman will be guiity of, and which, | am pleased 
to note, has been dropped by many since the Park was opened.) Now 
that teamsters are scarce and drivers abundant, we should either return 
to the English rule or our drivers should sit on the left. The former 
course is preferable, if it can be effected. A driver, sitting over his right 
wheel, and ¢urning to the left, has not only his whip hand “ free,’” but 
can pass closer without collision, in narrow ways. 

‘A STEELE Penn. 

BrooKLyn, Oct. 5, 1868. 








CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that zitations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, ‘Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. ‘These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 


can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark Stamped on 
for base o 
Electro-Plate. gossAM Meo, every article. 


Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 














AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 








TO LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 


The need of an efficient central agency for the arrangement of lecture 
programmes has long been keenly felt by lyceum committees and profes- 
sional lecturers, For the past two years the American Literary Bureau 
has quietly, and with no little success, devoted itself to the establishment 
of such a lecture medium ; but it has been found that a greater expansion 
and enlargement of function are largely called for. Accordingly it has 
been determined to respond tothe demands of lyceums, and a circular will 
shortly appear in which an unusually full and unexceptionable list of lec- 
turers will be placed before the public. 

In enlarging the field of operations it is proposed to introduce the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, as calculated to be of essential service to lyceums. 
By that system the hundreds of lecture committees in the Eastern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern states will be enabled to obtain the best talent at the 
lowest rates ; they will also secure a higher average of lectures. Other 
benefits will follow upon the plan, and Lyceums cannot further their own 
interests better than by putting themselves into immediate correspondence 
with the Bureau, when all necessary explanations will be made in full. 

Lecturers will readily perceive that their interests will not less be sub- 
served by our system, and we invite all who have not already registered 
their names on our books to do so at once. Address, 


AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


P. O. Box 6701, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, 


PUBLISHED INI OCTOBER 


BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


PROF. PORTER’S iMENTAL SCIENCE. 


The Human Intellect; 

With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Human Soul. 
Prof. Noah Porter, D.D., of Yale ,College. 
nearly 700 pages, $5. 

This volume will comprise the results of the life-long labor and studies 
of its well-known author. It has been his purpose not only to furnish 
a text-book which shall be sufficiently comprehensive and scientific to 
satisfy the wants of the many students of Psychology and Speculative 
Philosophy who are found in our higher institutions of learning, but also 
to prepare a volume which may guide the more advanced students to a 
clear understanding and a just estimate of the questions which have per- 
petually reappeared in the history of Philosophy. ‘Typographically, the 
matter will be arranged with a view to the use of the work as a text- 
book ; the more important principles and facts being made prominent and 
conspicuous by a larger type. 


PRES. HOPKINS’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


Love as a Law. 
A Treatise on Moral Science. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Williams College. One volume 12mo, $1 50. 

This work is both theoretical and practical. In the theoretical part mo- 
rality is made rational, both as based on ends and as involving intuitions. 
Obligation, in distinction from right, is made the moral idea; the foun- 
dation of obligation is fully discussed, and a reconciliation of different 
systems is attempted. In the practical part the Law of Love is applied 
in connection with the Law of Limitation, and with a classification of 
duties—new, as respects its basis. 


DAY’S ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Lit- 
erature. 
By Prof. H. N. Day, of New Haven. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with 
Day’s Logic, Art of Discourse, and Art of Composition, $2 25. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this text-book is that it directs the 
study to literature itself as a growth, not to authorship, not to history, 
not to criticism. It presents in the first part a selection of the master- 
pieces of our literature most worthy of special study in themselves, while 
best representing the successive phases of the language and literature. 
These selections are accompanied by copious notes—philological, histori- 
cal, and zsthetical—indicating and explaining the changes in the forms 
and meanings of words, the structure of the sentence, and the verse 
forms in our language. In the second part it presents, in a strict analyti- 
cal method, a full, detailed view of the elements of the language, and of 
the departments of the literature, with the leading authors in each de- 
partment. To this part the notes on the selections refer throughout. 


COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A Text-book of Natural Philosophy. 


An accurate, modern, and systematic explanation of the Elementary 
Principles of the Science, adapted to use in High Schools and 
Academies. By Le Roy C. Cooley, A.M., Professor of Natural 
Science in the New York State Normal School. 
with numerous illustrations, $1 50. 

In this text-book are embodied the results of careful study and of long 
experience in teaching. In dealing with the various problems coming 
within the range of the science which he expounds, Prof. Cooley uni- 
formly proceeds from the cause to the effect, thus pursuing the only natu- 
ral method, and that which is the simplest. In fo-m the work is strictly 
logical, and in matter it is concise, clear, z ad distinct, while it is brought 
down to the latest developements of the science. 


By 


One volume 8vo, 


1 vol, 12mo0, 





Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. also publish the following works : 


Alexander’s‘Outlines of Moral Science, . $1 50 
Clark’s Elements of the English Language, I 25 
Craik’s History of English Literature. 2 vols., . 7 50 
Dawson’s Feederalist, . : 3 75 
Day’s Art of English Composition, I 50 
Day’s Art of Discourse (Rhetoric), I 50 
Day’s Elements of Logic, - 1 50 
De Vere’s Studies in English, 2 50 
Dwight’s Philology. 2 vois., . 6 00 
Felter’s Arithmetics, ° 
Guyot’s Geographies, r 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Guyot’s Classical Maps, . Su % 
Mrs. Kirkland’s School Series, 5 
Lord’s Old Roman World, . ; ; ‘ 5 ° 3 00 
Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. 2 vols., each . 3 00 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols., . 2 50, 3 50 
Perry’s Political Economy, 2 50 
Perce’s Magnetic Globes, . ‘ . 5 . 
Sheldon’s Standard Works on Object Teaching, 5 
She!don’s First Reading Book, , ‘ " . 
Sheldon’s Phonic Reading Charts, . 2 
Tenney’s Manual of Zodlogy, . . % 
Tenney’s Natural History of Animals, . Ss wrt 
Tenney’s Natural History Tablets, 4 
Trench’s Glossary of English Words, I 50 
Trench’s English, Past and Present, . s I 50 
Whitney’s Language and its Study, ° rg - 250 
Woolsey’s International Law, 2 50 


Any of these books sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 


monials, sent to any address upon application. 
first introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


price. 
Full Descriptive Catalogues of these books and appliances, with testi- 
Special terms made for 


820 MILES | 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED, 
AND THE 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 

WILL SOON BE COMPLETED. 

The means provided for construction are ample, and there is no 

lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the enterprise. The 

Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 


AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at 102. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, 
and by JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be ob- 
tained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be 


sent free by mail on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
New York, Sept. 25, 1868. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, , 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


- IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





The Greatest and most Wonderful PARLoR AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 


Showing the wonderful power of “‘ Mind over Matter.” 

This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electnic influezce, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. : 

DirgcTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH Boarb. 


Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
42 John Street, New York. 





RoBERT SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. SEWELL & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organi- 
zation of Companies, etc., etc. 


‘RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 





654 Broadway, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows : 


10 A.M., Express Mail, 


7-30 A.M., Day Express, : 
; ‘ 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 


5.30 P.M., Night Express, 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 
Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 
From BuFFALo, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 2.35 
p.M., Lightning Express ; 7.35 p.M., Night Express, daily ; 
Night Express. 


11.20 P.M., 


From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
g.50 P.M., Cincinnati Express. 


From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 p.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express ; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 

Running through to New York without change. 
The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 
Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 

WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 

H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 








NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD. 
NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 


THE 5TH AND 20TH OF EVERY Mont, 
Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 
Oct. 5, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with new Steamship 
Jeva 
Oct. 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new Steamship 
Oregonian. 
These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are uusur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways be as low as by any other line. 
For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 

D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 

Wo. H. Wess, President. 


Cuar.es Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, NEW York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 

BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 


pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 





THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 


Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





MUNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


“T received the COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER on the 20th of 
April, and without teacher, or any previous knowledge of phonography, 
by devoting for a greater part of the time only one for a day to the 
study, was able to report a sermon verbatim on the 13th of the following 
September.” J. J. GIBSON, Teacher of Phonography at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





after treatment furnished on receipt of twe three-eent stamps. 


OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 
N 


ew York. 














